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FOREWORD 



Historically there are many ties between Hawaii and Samoa. Samoa 
continues to play a growing role in our state. Each year more Samoan 
students are enrolled in our schools; and each year they have growing 
political, economic, social, and cultural influences. 

The Department's attempt to introduce Samoan language and culture 
into our curriculum will be a large step toward acculturation on the part 
of the Samoans and an equal step toward non-Samoans understanding our 
neighbors . 

This guide is intended to assist administrators, teachers and others 
dedicated to achieving the goals of teaching Samoan. Understanding a 
person's language and culture is an essential step toward understanding 
the person. 




DR. DONNIS H. THOMPSON^ 
Superintendent of Education 
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PURPOSE OF THE GUIDE 



The purpose of the Samoan Language Program Guide is to express the 
philosophy, goals and objectives, and to outline the scope and sequence 
of Samoan language instruction at various levels for the public schools 
of Hawaii. All of these elements are treated within the framework of 
the Master Plan for Hawaii, the Foundation Program Objectives and the 
Student Performance Expectations. 

The emphasis of this book is to produce cultural awareness and 
communicative competence in the Samoan language at the first and second 
year levels. Program Goals ara presented for the students development 
in the four language skills— listening comprehension, speaking, reading, 
and writing— and an understanding of the aspects of Samoan culture. 

This guide is designed to aid schools developing their own instruc- 
tional program within the framework of the Foundation Program Objectives. 
To assist schools in this effort, this guide outlines Program Goals, 
Program Objectives, and Student Performance Expectations from which 
teachers can establish instructional objectives relative to their own 
classroom situations. 

In order to assist schools in developing instructional objectives, 
a Language Component (Chapter 5) has been included in this guide. This 
component has been divided into four semester units, two units for each 
level of Samoan. The teacher may want to pick and choose from among 
several units during the school year rather than follow the strict order 
presented in Chapter 5. There is a progression in complexity oi" forms 
covered in the units. Some subjects will be covered in later units at a 
different level of vocabulary or anticipated conversational use. The 
first two units are more basic; the third and fourth deal with reviewing 
and restructuring what has already been learned, and in exploring the 
"chiefly" or polite language. 

Each grammatical point covered has been keyed to the two extant 
texts on Samoan language: Samoan Language , John Mayer, 1976, and Teach 
Yourself Samoan , C. C. Marsack, English Universities Press, 1962. Mayer s 
book will be especially useful to the teacher as inspiration for drills 
based on the concepts to be taught. Another invaluable aid will be 
Milner's Samoan Dictionary . Paperback copies of the dictionary and 
Mayer's book are available through the University book store at the Manoa 
campus. Marsack's book has been released in paperback and is usually in 
stock at Honolulu book stores and at the Bishop Museum. 

There are two sources of Samoan language and cultural materials being 
produced in Hawaii. One is the DOE's Bilingual/Bi cultural Office, and the 
other is the Pacific Area Languages Materials Development Center. They have 
both produced songbooks, stories, cultural readers, and math books. Most have 
side-by-side translations and many are relevant to life in Hawaii as well as 
Samoa. See Appendix B for more information about these two sources of materia 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE SAMOAN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



The study of Samoan adds a dimension of enrichment that should be 
an integral part of one's academic experience. This experience should 
begin at the earliest possible age when continuous progress in the 
language can be assured. Only through language learning experience can 
a person develop awareness of similarities and differences in the 
various language systems. It is through the ability to communicate that 
one develops greater understanding, appreciation, respect and 
acceptance of other cultures. Learning that different people have 
different social standards and values will help to remove the barriers 
resulting from an ethnocentric perspective. 

Accordingly, the Samoan language program is based on the philosophy that 

Understanding the Samoan language and culture promotes an 
appreciation of the Samoan people and their heritage. 

Studying the Samoan language and culture helps students to view 
their own language and culture from different perspectives. 

Comparing and contrasting forms and syntax of the Samoan language 
with one's own language enhance the understanding and appreciation of 
one's native language. 

Mastering oral proficiency in Samoan requires many hours of oral 
practice and immersion in the language. 

The growing importance of the natural and human resources through- 
out the world makes it imperative that young students learn about their 
neighbors both from a historical perspective and from the standpoint of 
today's interdependent world. And the best way to beqin to know them is 
to speak their language. The study of Samoan will qive students 
the opportunity to broaden their understanding of one of the dominant 
Polynesian cultures in the Pacific and its historical relationship with 
Hawai'i and other Pacific Island groups. 



THE SAMOAN ISLANDS 



SAVAII 




OFU 



OLOSEGA 



TUTUILA 




WESTERN SAMOA 




AMERICAN SAMOA 
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WHY STUDY SAMOAN? 



Samoans are an important part of the Hawaiian community. Since 1951 
when the Navy brought over 374 Samoan military personnel and dependents, 
the Samoan population in Hawaii has grown to an estimated 12,000 to 15,000. 
It has been said that the Samoan population in Hawaii and California is 
larger than that in American Samoa itself. 

Many students in our public schools are likely to have a Samoan friend 
and through that friend experience Samoan family life. Many churches have a 
strong Samoan congregation and some offer an all -Samoan service as well as 
services in English. There are four stores owned and operated by Samoan 
families in Honolulu. There are Samoan TV and radio programs and major 
Samoan events such as Flag Day in the summer. There are Samoans in entertainment 
and sports. An increasing number of Samoans are attending the University 
system, and many are receiving advance degrees and taking their places in 
the Hawaiian society. 

Hawaii and Samoa are both part of the Pacific community. They share a 
cultural tradition that is evident both through their language and culture. 
Indeed, many place names in Hawan" can be traced back to the Samoan Islands. 
Samoa has retained many aspects of traditional Polynesian culture and the study 
of Samoan can add new insights into the understanding of the Hawaiian language 
and culture. 

Samoan language-culture study also gives students an idea of how local 
culture appears to the newly arrived Samoan--both its positive and negative 
sides. This helps to give the student an empathy for the often uncomfortable 
experiences that all new arrivals from a different culture go through. 

The basic goal in any language program is to give the student the necessary 
skills and confidence to use the language. It seems that many students have 
a dread of any kind of language course. Teachers must use a variety of tech- 
niques to maintain interest and excitement. Fortunately, in Hawaii, we have 
many opportunities to involve the class in Samoan community events outside of 
the classroom and to bring members of that community into the classroom. 

Samoan language classes in Hawaii will include students who already speak 
(or at least understand) Samoan to some degree. Many may take the class in 
order to be able to speak to older family members or to be able to return 
someday to Samoa and speak comfortably. Many Samoans born in Hawaii have lost 
touch with the language and culture and they will look to the class to fill 
this gap in their experience. The teacher will be able to teach them correct 
usage of the language and a new appreciation of tneir own culture. 

This combination of language and culture study will help make the language 
come alive. The teacher will want to create an awareness of Samoan culture 
and its effect in Hawaii. Again, in Hawaii, we have many opportunities to 
explore various aspects of Samoan culture in operation. The teacher will 
also want to show the impact of Western thought and culture on the two Samoas. 
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Often the two cultures may seem to be in conflict. It will be helpful if 
the teacher is able to present a comparison of Samoan and non-Samoan ("American") 
thinking patterns. This may help Samoan and non-Samoan to understand why they 
react differently in certain situations. 

This guide is offered as a beginning point for teachers interested in 
setting up a Samoan language class at the high school level. The language has 
been ordered in a logical sequence, but the demands of the teacher's individual 
classes should take precedence over anything written here. The teacher is 
urged to be flexible with the ideas and material offered here. This guide 
also includes an appendix listing additional materials and texts, and a list 
of community resources available to the instructor. 





Samoan chiefs and a policeman in Western Samoa 
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PROGRAM GOALS 



There are two primary goals in the Samoan language program: 

1 To create an awareness and an appreciation of the various aspects 
of the Samoan culture, its impact on the Hawaiian community, and the Weste 
Influences that have impacted on the Samoan culture and language. 

2 To teach students the basic listening comprehension, reading, 
speaking and writing skills which will lead to the ability to think and 
to communicate in the Samoan language. 




Taro, a staple food in Samoa 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES: CULTURE 



The objectives of cultural instruction within the Samoan Language Program are 

1. To develop a positive attitude toward the Samoan language 
and an appreciation of the overall culture it represents. 

2. To develop a fuller understanding of verbal and non-verbal 
communication of Samoans. 

3. To develop an acquaintance with and respect for Samoan speaking 
people in the students' own community and elsewhere in Hawaii. 

4. To develop an understanding of the Samoan family unit and 
mcUal (chief) system and its impact upon and contribution 
to the society of which it is a part. 

5. To develop a familiarity with and understanding of the 
educational opportunities available in Samoa and how 
these opportunities affect the economic and social 
development. 

6. To develop an understanding of how the Samoan government 
is similar to and different from our own. 

7. To develop an acquaintance with the religious aspects in the 
lives of the people of Samoa. 

8. To develop an understanding of geographic influences upon 
the economic and social development of Samoa. 

9. To develop an appreciation of the indigenous art forms of 
Samoa and its unique material culture. 

10. To develop a knowledge of history and historical figures, 
cultural heroes, and literature of the Samoan people and 
compare these with other Polynesian cultures. 

11. To appreciate the intrinsic beauty of the Samoan language. 

12. To develop a fuller understanding, and appreciation of 
American culture through the additional perspectives 
gained by studying Samoan culture. 



A primary cultural objective in the class is to develop an appreciation 
for the Samoan culture as it exists in Samoa and in Hawaii. The students' 
own direct experiences of Samoans can be supported with their experience of 
the language through songs, proverbs, and every day speech. Non-verbal 
communication is an important part of that experience. Facial and body 
movement may communicate one thing in Samoan and something else in English. 
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Alt understanding of the mcutcU. system and the extended family is central to 
understanding the culture. The history, geography, and the material culture 
of Samoa are all major areas around which language and cultural lessons can 
be developed. Part of Samoan history includes the history of Polynesia in 
general. 

The Pacific cultures of the Hawaiians, Samoans, Maori, Micronesians, 
and Filipinos historically derive from the same source. Many words are 
similar in Samoan, Hawaiian, and Tagalog. Understanding and appreciating 
the close cultural and linguistic relationship between these Pacific cultures 
can help to minimize conflict among representatives of these groups in the 
conmunity and the schools. 

The teacher might encourage the student to step outside of the Western 
culture at times and view it from a Samoan perspective. We often view our 
own cultural values as being "right and proper," which is an attitude that 
can lead to cultural blindness. Culture and language study can be used by 
students and teachers to expand their horizons and make it easier for them 
to move within a new culture. 




Sanoan school children cutting grass 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES: LANGUAGE SKILLS 



The student should be able: 

1. To listen to and comprehend the Samoan language when spoken 

at a normal speed on a subject within the range of the student's 
experience, 

2. To speak well enough to communicate directly with a native 
speaker of Samoan within the range of the student's experience, 

3. To read Samoan material on a given level with direct under- 
standing and without translation. 

4. To write in Samoan about a subject within the range of the 
student's experience, using authentic Samoan patterns and 
expressions. 

5. To understand, appreciate and employ idiomatic nuances and 
gestural language common to native speakers of Samoan. 

6. To develop a better command of the English language through 

the additional perspectives gained by studying another language. 

7. To learn basic Samoan grammar and its application. 

8. To learn and think in Samoan, the ultimate objective of language 
study. 

9. To understand the special significance of words in the culture 
through songs, proverbs and ceremonial speech. 



Ideally, the students will gain enough confidence in the language so 
that they can use it with their friends and out in the "real world." The 
teacher will want to give them opportunities to do so. They need to be 
able to transfer what they have learned in class to real situations out of 
class* Any^'atTempt to use Samoan by a non-Samoan will almost certainly be 
greeted with delight by the Samoan people. 

Reading and writing in Samoan represent other kinds of language competence. 
Samoan language materials are being produced in increasing numbers in both 
Samoa and in Hawaii. The teacher can use these materials to support the 
goals of the class and to give the students another way of using the language 
they are learning. 

Samoan has its own idioms and patterns of thought. The student should 
strive not to translate an idea from English into Samoan but to express the 
idea directly and intelligibly in Samoan. Tones and gestures are part of 
these patterns. Body language can communicate something entirely different 
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in Samoa than it does here. The teacher can make the student aware of these 
things and appreciate that they are an important part of coitmum cation. This 
is an often neglected aspect of communication which can be used to heighten 
the experience of language learning. 




The focal point in every Samoan village the falesa (church) 
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THE HIERARCHY OF GOALS, OBJECTIVES AND PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES IN THE SAMOAN LANGUAGE PROGRAf^ 



The Master Plan for Public Education in Hawaii mentions a number of 
educational purposes which relate to the Asian, European and Pacific 
Language Program. One purpose concerns helping students to understand and 
to appreciate other individuals belonging tO' social, cultural, and ethnic 
groups different from their own. Another purpose concerns developing a 
responsibility to self through working toward self-fulfillment and 
developing a positive self-image and self-direction. And still another 
purpose deals with helping students acquire the skills of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. 

The Asian, European and Pacific Language Program has, in varying 
degrees, either a direct or an indirect influence on the attainment of 
many of the Foundation Program Objectives which are translations of the 
educational purposes. 

The actual program goals and program objectives for learning culture 
and language are listed in the Foreign Language Program Guide published in 
October, 1977. Those specific to Samoan are found in this guide. 

The performance expectations found on pages 12 and 13 are more 
refined guidelines of the expected outcomes at the classroom level. The 
performance expectations are delineations of the program objectives. 

The teacher must bear in mind, however, that the performance 
expectations are by no means exhaustive nor inclusive. They serve only as 
guideposts from which teachers can identify instructional or teaching 
objectives. 

A graphic illustration of the hierarchy or relationships is found on 
the following page. 




Samoan canoe (paopao) 
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GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF THE HIERARCHY OF GOALS, OBJECTIVES AND 
PERFORMANCE EXPECTATIONS IN THE SAMOAN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



The Master Plan 
Statements of eleven educational purposes, 



The Foundation Program Objectives 
statements i>f eight overall objectives. 



Program Goals 
General statements of program goals. 



Program Objectives 
More specific statements of program goals. 



Performance Expectations 
Representative delineations of program objectives. 



Instructional Objectives 
( Teaching Objectives ) 

Specific statements identified by teacher 
with focus on student performance. 
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PERFORMANCE EXPECTATIONS FOR 
ASIAN, EUROPEAN AND PACIFIC LANGUAGES 



First Year of the Language 



Second Year of the Language 



Third Year of the Language 



. Discusses some ways in which 
cultural differences (e.g. proxi- 
mity of speakers) play important 
roles in verbal communication. 

. Explains how knowledge of a new 
language enhances the potential 
for new experiences. 

. Explains how cultural value 
differences can be understood 
through the study of a new 
language. 

. Discusses the role a new language 
plays in meeting societal needs 
for communication among countries 
and cultures, 

. Participates in aesthetic expres- 
sions of the new culture, such as 
dancing, singing, and cooking. 

, Identifies selected art forms 
that are representative of the 
new culture. 

, Discusses some aesthetic contribu- 
tions of the culture and the new 
language to American life. 

. Reads aloud written material in 
the new language to enjoy its 
rhythm, tone, and sound. 
1 J 



Relates how similarities among 
cultures are partly caused by 
increasing ease of communication 
and travel . 

Explains how one^s own perspective 
has been broadened through the study 
of a new language ^nd the culture 
associated with it. 

Compares the culture of the 
country(ies) where the new language 
is spoken with one's own. 

Discusses ways in which types of 
art forms vary among cultures. 

Explains the way in which the art 
forms of a culture reflect its 
values, customs, and environment. 

Identifies selected art forms that 
are representative of the new 
culture. 

Demonstrates an understanding that 
the art forms of a culture reflect 
its values, history, and environment. 

Reads and comprehends cultural 
information written in the basic 
vocabulary of the new language. 



Demonstrates an awareness of notable 
events, conditions, and ideas which 
have influenced the language and 
its culture. 

Discusses some of the major personali- 
ties which have influenced the history 
of the country(ies) where the new 
language is spoken. 

Recognizes how the values and traditions 
of a country are often reflected in its 
language. 

Identifies, selects, and uses alternative 
solutions to interpersonal conflicts 
which might arise from cultural differ- 
ences . 

Demonstrates the understanding that the 
art forms of a culture reflect its 
values, history and environment. 

Uses the aesthetic expressions of the 
new culture (such as music, art, perform- 
ing arts, 1 i terature , cooking, and 
architecture) for one's own enrichment. 

Demonstrates an aesthetic aspect of the 
new culture through art, dance, drama, 
etc. 

Identifies some major writers and works 
in the new language and comments on 
their influence upon the language and 




the culture, 



First Year of the Language 



. Reads, with general comprehen- 
sion, simple selections in the 
new language. 

. Writes basic sentences in the 
new language. 

. Exchanges amenities with a 
speaker of the new language. 

. Demonstrates sensitivity towards 
the needs of a speaker of the 
new language by responding to 
verbal and non-verbal cues. 

. Coimiunicates with a speaker of 
the new language using basic 
vocabulary including numbers 
and measurement. 
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Second Year of the Language 



Third Year of the Language 



, Reads, with general comprehension, 
literary selections in the new 
language. 

. Reads aloud written material in the 
new language to enjoy its rhythm, 
tone, and sound. 

. Creates an original paragraph in 
the new language. 

. Reads simple stories and poetry in 
the new language which evoke 
personal aesthtic pleasure. 

. Corresponds with a speaker of the 
new language. 

. Demonstrates sensitivity towards 
the needs of a speaker of the new 
language by responding to verbal 
and non-verbal cues . 

. Communicates with a speaker of the 
new language using basic vocabulary 
including numbers, measurement, 
and money. 

. Converses in the new language in a 
fami 1 iar situation. 

. Identifies stories, poetry, and 
music of the new language and 
culture which evoke personal 
aesthetic pleasure. 



. Reads aloud written material in the 
new language to enjoy its rhythm, 
tone and sound. 

. Reads, with general comprehension, 
simple literary selections in the 
new language. 

. Reads simple stories and poetry in the 
new language which evoke personal 
aesthetic pleasure. 

. Corresponds with a speaker of the 
new language. 

. Creates an original composition in 
the new language. 

. Communicates with a speaker of the 
new language using basic vocabulary 
including numbers, measurement, and 
money. 

Uses insights gained through the study 
of the new language to enhance inter- 
action with people who speak the 
language. 

. Converses in the new language in a 
familiar situation. 

. Uses the new language for personal 
enjoyment. 

. Listens to selected literary art 
forms in the new language. 



RELATIONSHIP OF LEVELS OF OBJECTIVES 



The following sequence is an example of the relationship of levels^* 
of objectives as applied to the Samoan Language Program. 

THE r^STER PLAN 

RECOMMENDATION: THIS SCHOOL SYSTEM WILL PROVIDE THE PUPIL WITH 
EXPERIENCES IN WHICH OUR CULTURE IS STUDIED IN RELATION TO OTHER 
CULTURES OF THE WORLD. 

The aim here is to reduce provincial biases by instilling a broad 
range of viewpoints from many cultures in order that the pupil may be 
prepared intelligently for the enormous responsibility of local, 
national and world citizenship. World peace will remain an item of 
high priority in the agenda of human affairs. Without doubt one of the 
major realities of the next quarter-century will be the intense desire 
of our people, and of the great majority of the peoples of the rest of 
the world, to live in peace. Advances in conmunication and transportation 
and world-wide economic interdependence will increasingly bring peoples of 
the world into more intimate contact. There is much chance for 
understanding to develop— just as there are increasing opportunities for 
misunderstanding. Choices that must be made frequently will cut across 
cultural ethnic and political lines; therefore the learner must be 
encouraged to recognize and respect differences among people and cultures. 
( Master Plan for Public Education in Hawaii , 1969. Pg. 51) 

THE FOUNDATION PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

OBJECTIVE VII: DEVELOP A CONTINUALLY GROWING PHILOSOPHY SUCH THAT 
THE STUDENT IS RESPONSIBLE TO SELF AS WELL AS TO OTHERS. 

Compares and contrasts own behavior with that of others. 

(Student Performance Expectations of the Foundation Program, Asian, 
European and Pacific Languages, 1978, Pg. 41, R.S. 78-6054) 

SAMOAN PROGRAM GOALS 

TO CREATE AN AWARENESS AND AN APPRECIATION OF THE VARIOUS ASPECTS OF 
THE CULTURAL HERITAGE WHICH PERMEATE THE LIFE-STYLES OF MANV SAMOANS 
LIVING IN HAWAII AND THOURGHOUT THE WORLD. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES: LANGUAGE SKILLS (see page 8 of this guide) 
5. TO UNDERSTAND, APPRECIATE AND EMPLOY IDIOMATIC NUANCES AND 
GESTURAL LANGUAGE COMf^lON TO NATIVE SPEAKERS OF SAMOAN. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES: CULTURE (see page 6 of this guide) 
2. TO DEVELOP A FULLER UNDERSTANDING OF VERBAL AND NON-VERBAL 
COMMUNICATION OF SAMOANS. 
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PERFORf^NCE EXPECTATIONS 



DEMONSTRATES SENSITIVITY TOWARDS THE NEEDS OF A SPEAKER OF THE NEW 
LANGUAGE BY RESPONDING TO VERBAL AND NON-VERBAL CUES. 
(Student Performance Expectations of the Foundation Program, Asian, 
European and Pacific Lanuguages, 1978, Pg. 63. R.S. 78-6054) 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

(One example of myriads of possibilities) ^....-rA-rrnM 
STUDENTS WILL GREET EACH OTHER WITH A PROPER VERBAL SALUTATION 
(E G TUOfA LAl/A; MAlO LAl/A LE SOIFUA) APPROPRIATE TO THEIR AGE LEVEL. 
WHILE AT THE SAME TIME EXECUTING THE ASSOCIATED NON-VERBAL ACTS WHICH MAY 
INCLUDE SHAKING HANDS WITH EACH INDIVIDUAL IN THE GROUP, MAKING EYE 
CONTACT WITH EACH AND NODDING THE HEAD SLIGHTLY. 




CHAPTER II 




*0 le. vaiviU o tz iJe'e 

'The softness of the octopus' 
AJUhough Us body li 6oit, thz ocXofjiu U pomAiul 
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THE FOUR SKILLS 



The section on the "Overall Goals of Foreign Language Study" in 
Hawaii as written in the Foreign Langua ge Program Guide begins with the 
following: 

1 To listen to and comprehend the foreign language (in this case, 
the Samoan language) when spoken at a normal speed on a subject 
within the range of the student's experience. 

2. To speak well enough to communicate directly with a native 
speaker within the range of the student's experience. 

3. To read material on a given level with direct understanding 
and without translation. 

4 To write about a subject within the range of the student's 
experience using authentic patterns of the people whose 
language is being studied. 

Th-se are the primary skills which are to be sought through the study 
of laJ u'ges The teaching and learning of these ^^^^"J^^"^-^^^^^ 
support Foundation Program Objective I which deals with coirmum cation and 
the basic listening, speaking, reading and writing skills. 




Samoan children at play 
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THE FOUR LANGUAGE LEARNING SKILLS 



The four skills that are involved in language learning are the two 
receptive skills--listening comprehension and reading— and the two pro- 
ductive skills—speaking and writing. Many teachers tend to be overly 
concerned in the beginning with the productive skills and do not spend 
enough time working and drilling their students in the rece])tive skills. 

Some audio-lingual teaching methods which are used to teach Euro- 
pean languages stress a non-reading segment at the beginning of the 
course and then a natural progression through the four skills which one 
acquires when learr'"ng one's own native language, i.e., listening 
comprehension, speaking, reading and finally writing. 

According to Kenneth Chastain in his text Developing Second-Language 
Skills: Theory to Practice , it has been shown that the "hypothesized 
transfer from oral to written skills has not occurred in actual practice. 
Learning the oral skills first has not automatically improved the students" 
reading or writing ability."' 

He goes on to explain why this stress on oral skills does not neces- 
sarily improve reading comprehension by saying that "the extrapolation of 
theory from the first-language acquisition process to second-language 
teaching techniques is somewhat tenuous,"^ Since languages are different 
and students' learning abilities are different, it is recommended that the 
teacher appeal to as many of the senses as possible in presenting the 
material to be learned. Some students will pick up vocabulary and gram- 
matical material orally and aurally and feel comfortable in such an en- 
vironment, whereas others who have been conditioned to book learning 
will get panicky when faced with strictly oral presentations. It would 
seem logical that the teacher would modify or completely change the teach- 
ing method being used if it were found to interfere with the learning 
abilities of the majority of the students in the class. 

Being flexible and more highly attuned to students' learning problems 
is perhaps more important for language teachers than for others. Since the 
students' learning is cumulative, it is most important that the teacher not 
forge ahead just to meet a syllabus date if a good basic foundation has not 
yet been laid in the minds of the students. 



Kenneth Chastain, Developing Second-Language Skills: Theory to Practice 

(Chicago, 1976), p. 279. 

Ibid, 
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THE LISTENING SKILL 



In developing the listening comprehension skill the Samoan language 
teacher is striving to create the ability within the student to understand 
native speech at normal speed in free or unstructured situations. This 
is not to say that the student will understand every single word. Native 
English speakers frequently hear words that they don't understand exactly 
or at all and yet, from the context of the sentence, they are able to 
guess some meaning. 

This is what the Samoan language teacher must stress to the students- 
listen for clues to increase understanding. They must learn to listen to 
the whole utterance and make deductions, instead of being frustrated and 
thrown off just because they missed one word. 

The student must also be taught that it is not against some unwritten 
law to interrupt or in some other way communicate to the speaker that 
understanding has not taken place. Tilting the head, furrowing the brow, 
emitting a quizzical grunt, or asking, "'0 It d, ^a' amolmolt?" indicates 
to the speaker that something needs to be repeated. The students do this 
frequently when speaking English or pidgin so they should be informed that 
it is also okay for them to do so when listening to a Samoan speaker. 

In addition, students should also be shown that, in face to face situ- 
ations, the listener has a definite role to play in carrying the conver- 
sation forward with appropriate Samoan verbal and non-verbal responses. 
Pointing out to the class how difficult it is to continue talking, even in 
English, when your listener sits silent and immobile is an effective way of^^ 
making them aware of their unconscious English speaking "listener behavior. 
Once this is accomplished,' the teacher can help students learn the Samoan 
murmurs and motions to use as an "active" listener. 



Developing Listening Skills Initially 



Teachers of the Samoan language do not share the same problems that 
many other second-language teachers must overcome in this initial phase. In 
general, Samoan shares sounds with English to the extent that the students 
do not have to learn completely new and unfamiliar sounds or tones. Several 
problems do present themselves, however, and the teacher should begin work 
on them immediately. 

As can be seen in the following chart, listening comprehension problems 
may be encountered by the beginning students when dealing with the glottal 
stop (feoma IUau), vowels marked with the vowel-lengthening macron da'amamaia], 
and the diphthongs (vowel clusters). 
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PRONUNCIATION OF SAMPAN IN RELATIONSHIP TO THE LISTENING SKILL 



Consonants 



P, t, k, The pronunciation of the consonants is the 

m, n, g, same as in English except for the letter g. 

i, V, This has an "ng" sound as in the word 

^, "singer". 

' The glottal stop (feoma JbUUxi] , is similar to 

the sound between the uh's in English uh-uh. 

Vowels 
Unstressed: 

a like /a/ in alone 

e like /e/ in set 

I like /y/ in pity 

0 like /o/ in pole 

a like /oo/ in spoon 

Stressed: 

ci like /a/ in father 

e like /ay/ in say 

1 like /ee/ in feed 
0 like /o/ in home 
a like /oo/ in boot 



Diphthongs and glides 

ex, ea, o^, oe, cu., ae, ao, cum 



Troublesome Contrasting Diphthongs and Vowels 

ae vs. clL 

ao ys. au 

oe vs. ol 

(U. vs. e 

r;a vs . o 
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Several activities should be planned to impress upon the students the 
importance of aurally discriminating the environments where the koma litia 
and ia'amama^a are present and where they are absent. Frequently the 
student will find that understanding the word being spoken will depend on 
hearing the glottal stop and/or the lengthened vowel. This indicates, 
therefore, that these two elements are phonemes of the Samoan language; that 
is, they can be the contrastive element in minimal pairs of sounds in the 
Samoan language where the only difference in meaning will be the presence 
or absence of the glottal stop or the lengthened vowel. 

Once the teacher has explained the existence of these phonemic dif- 
ferences, a few exercises should begin to get the students to hear the 
differences. Since a basic exchange to be used early in the course is: 



the two words Zou and £o'u can be contrasted together with a noun in an 
exercise using pointing to see if the students hear and understand the dif- 
ferences at a phonemic level. Other similar exercises are recommended. 

To determine whether the students are hearing the differences between 
declarative and interrogative sentences and declarative and imperative sen- 
tences, the teacher can draw the punctuation symbols /./, /?/, and /!/ on 
the board or put them on a handout quiz-type answer sheet. Upon hearing 
a sentence, the students are to point to a symbol on the board or circle 
the appropriate symbol on their paper. 

As the students progress in their vocabulary building and structural 
understanding, the teacher should use such techniques as direct questions, 
indirect discourse, and short readings after which questions are asked in 
English or Samoan depending on the difficulty level of the material. 

Students need to attune their ears to the rhythm of Samoan since not 
all of them may have the opportunity to hear native speakers on a regular 
basis. This may be accomplished by having them listen to Samoan language 
broadcasting on local radio when available (see Appendix C), by having them 
listen to taped portions of such broadcasts or to taped conversations, by 
having them listen to live conversations between the teacher and a native 
speaker drillmaster if available, or by having them listen to the teacher 
discourse briefly in Samoan or read passages from Samoan prose or poetry. 
This should be done to make them aware of pronunciation, rate of speed, 
intonation, stress, type and frequency of juncture and liaison, means of 
indicating comprehension, and volume. 

Districts within the Department of Education have been allotted money 
for the native speaker Language Drillmaster program. This money may be 
available to the Samoan language teacher on a revolving basis and so 
interested teachers should inquire at their schools and at the district 
level. A machine that some teachers have found helpful is the Language 
Master tape machine which employs card;; with magnetic tape attached to the 
bottom. A "icture number, word or sentence can be put on the card with 
^Samoan utterance recorded on the tape and the students can use this to 
work on their own time for listening comprehension and speaking practice. 



'0 al toa iQoal 



lo'u -igoa. 



What is your name? 
My name is . 
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The Importance of Listening 



Since students do not need to listen so carefully in English in order 
to understand what the teacher is saying in class, they will carry over this 
same habit in the Samoan language classroom. It is important that the 
teacher stress FROM THE BEGINNING that a language learning class is NOT the 
same as an English class or math class or any other kind of class that they 
have taken in their native language. Language researchers have found that 
they must hear three to five times as much in a language class as in a „ 
native-language based class. They must develop their auditory memory and 
acquire listening skills which can only be done if their short attention 
spans and poor listening habits are overcome by the diligent work of a 
knowledgeable teacher in the initial weeks of the Samoan language class. 

In the second half of Kenneth Chastain's previously cited text, numerou<>. 
examples are given of activities which build aural discrimination, perception 
and auditory memory, comprehension and even affective sensitivity. It is 
highly recommended that the Samoan language teacher acquire this text, which 
thoroughly discusses second-language learning and teaching in theory and, 
more importantly for the classroom teacher, in practice. 

Below are quoted twelve tips to teachers which can be used to stimulate 
student attentiveness in class: 

1. Tell the students why they need to listen. 

2. Explain the frustrations that may accompany attempts to comprehend 
the spoken second language. 

3. Call on students in random order. Keep them guessing as to who is 
next. 

4. Expect and encourage participation. They must listen to participate. 

5. Keep the pace moving at a clip sufficient to maintain interest. 

6. Be interested yourself in what is going on. 

7. Have fun. Occasional laughter will do as much as anything to keep 
some students involved in class activities. 

8. Select content to which the students can relate. 

9. Provide a variety of activities. 

10. Be responsive to student ideas and input in the class. Nothing is 
so interesting as to see one's own idea incorporated into some 
future class. 

11. Give them material worth listening to and at a level consistent 
with their capabilities. 
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12. DO NOT PERMIT STUDENTS NOT TO LISTEN. Students who spend day after 
day in your class wandering listlessly through a dream world of 
their own cannot be successful second-language learners.-^ 

Finally, the Samoan language teacher should include testing for listening 
comprehension in any testing program just as testing for speaking, reading, 
and writing skills would be included. 

In the second edition of Modern Language Testing . Rebecca M. Valette 
describes numerous ways of testing the listening skill.'* Teachers can use 
drawing tests to see if the students understand time telling, dates and 
arithmetical operations. Other types of tests use pictures on the answer 
sheet. A single picture can be used for true-false testing. Several lettered 
pictures can be presented while the teacher utters a phrase; the student 
then circles the letter of the picture which corresponds to the utterance. 

A list of vocabulary pictures can be put on the board or on the answer 
sheet. The teacher says a sentence and the student puts the letter of the 
appropriate vocabulary picture on the answer sheet. 

Multiple pictures can also be used for testing listening comprehension, 
as can brief dialogues, situational conversations, question-answer and state- 
ment-rejoinder items, and completion-of- thought items, 

GraiTwatical forms can be tested using multiple choice answer sheets also. 
The student could be given an answer sheet where "A" means singular or past 
and "B" means plural or not-past. As sentences are read wherein singular- 
plural items or past-non-past items are being tested, the student simply 
circles "A" or "B." 

Many other types of listening comprehension tests are suggested in 
Valette' s book, which is highly recommended to Samoan language teachers. 



3 ibid . , p. 286. 

^Rebecca M. Valette, Modern Language Testing: A Handbook . 2nd ed., (New York 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich Inc. , 1977). pp. 73-116. 
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THE READING SKILL 



Although many texts tend to place the speaking skill after the 
listening comprehension skill, this guide will discuss the reading skill 
second since this skill is a receptive skill along with listening. In 
reality, in most second-language classrooms, most teachers teach an 
eclectic method which introduces all four skills very early in the first 
year. 

Many students are tied to the written word and panic when required 
to do everything orally. The teacher should try to wean such students 
away from strict dependency on the written word in order to improve the 
students' auditory memory, sound perception and discrimination, and 
message decoding and reaction abilities. 

However, it should be recognized that the judicious use of written 
material in the first few weeks of the course can speed up the students' 
acquisition of receptive skills so that they may begin to work earlier on 
their productive skills of speaking and writing. 

One problem that the Samoan language teacher will face initially 
will be to show that the form of the language used in reading and 
writing is different from the normal conversational form of the 
language. With certain exceptions, normal conversational Samoan 
substitutes the Samoan sounds of k and g for the sounds t and n respectively. 

Thus, for example, in everyday conversational Samoan, the written form 
of a word like tami would be spoken as kagu. Although most native speakers 
of Samoan are adept at switching from one style or mode to the other, most 
normal, everyday conversational Samoan is done in the fe/g-mode. That is, 
all t's and w's are changed to fe's and g's respectively. In the writing 
system, however, and in most formal speaking situations (i.e., church 
services and radio broadcasts) just the opposite is true. The sounds t 
and n are used in place of k and g. Students will be primarily exposed to 
the t/n mode in the classroom, but must be able to switch to the fe/g mode 
in colloquial speech. The Samoan teacher must be aware of this problem 
and work to help students acquire familiarity with both modes. A useful 
exercise for the students would-be to read a passage aloud in Samoan {t/n 
mode) and then follow it up with a discussion about the passage with the 
teacher or in small groups using the colloquial mode (fe/g). In this way 
students will be using much of the same vocabulary and structures in both 
modes and gain confidence in mode switching. 



Phases in Teaching Reading 

Since the writing system used to represent Samoan sounds is more 
phonetic than that used in many languages, including English, the problem 
of getting the students to give the appropriate sounds for the symbols being 
read should not prove too difficult. However, this presupposes that the 
teacher uses materials in the beginning level classes which have been printed 
with the correct marks [koma titlu and {^a^ammaia}. Later, after students 
have attained a higher levpl of proficiency in the languages, reading materials 
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without these marks can be introduced. Indeed, it is a government policy in 
Western Samoa to omit these markings in printed materials, and the student 
will find that materials from the Department of Education in Western Samoa 
and Samoan language newspapers from both American and Western Samoa will 
not contain these markings Ikoma IUajul and {^a^ mmai^a] . 

Therefore, while it is important to use marked materials in beginning 
classes, students should be gradually made aware that most Samoans do not use 
the markings when writing in Samoan. The student should not necessarily be 
discouraged from continuing to use these markings after they have attained an 
advanced level of proficiency, but they should be able to read and understand 
non-marked materials as easily as they can marked materials. 

Once students are able to match correct sounds with their corresponding 
written symbols, the teacher should move along to vocabulary building and to 
basic sentences or dialogues. 

The first set of basic sentences or dialogue should he introduced orally 
to attune the students" ears to the correct pronunciation, rhythm, and Into- 
nation. Then the teacher should permit the students to look at ^he material 
and to perform together in choral repetition mimicking the teacher. Care 
should be taken to read the material in natural rhythm or breath groups. 
Difficult passages can be handled using the "build-up-from-the-end" method 
so that the correct rhythm of the sentence as a whole may be maintained through 
each expansion in the repetition. As an example of the technique, look at 
the following long but relatively simple sentence: 

*Ua tima nCLywuto. a te.^a cut 1<l ^^{^uhiiaa 

It would be a very rare student whose auditory memory were so sharp as to 
remember this whole sentence upon first hearing it. Reading it would be less 
difficult. Most students would read it word for word instead of naturally in 
phrases or rhythmic groups. 

Therefore, in this technique, start the repetition drill from the final 
phrase and work up to the whole sentence. This reinforces the students" 
memory of the end of the sentence, which is where most of them "run out of 
gas" and drop out of the choral repetition or reading. For example, haye 
them repeat: 

... e ;te'a cU In ^nf^uZaZua 

... 'Ua Ima mlmta e >te'a al la ^ainlxxZua 

After the basic sentences or dialogue sentences have been presented, on 
subsequent days the teacher can put isolated sentences on the board and have 
the students read them chorally and individually. Another technique to be 
used in this phase could be to have them read the sentences in reverse. This 
is not going to help their rhythm but it will help them see the words in iso- 
lation, thus forcing concentration on the individual items and preventing mem- 
ory from being brought into play. This stems from a problem encountered by 
those teachers who use a truly audio-lingual approach wherein the student has 
thoroughly memorized the sentences in an oral-aural mode. When faced with 
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the sentences on the printed page, some students merely repeat the sentences 
from memory rather than really read them. Although this is not likely to 
happen in Samoan language instruction since such thorough audio-lingual 
materials are not yet available, it is something teachers should be aware 
of, particularly when dealing with students who have demonstrated low reading 
ability in English. 

To detect this type of compensation on the part of the poor reader, the 
teacher can vary the vocabulary slightly within the sentence and see if the 
student reads the new version correctly. If not, then the teacher will have 
to work individually with this type of student. Under no circumstances 
should the student be called down publicly for this kind of compensation. 
Indeed, this ability to learn orally presents a distinct advantage in the 
second-language learning classroom if the teacher is clever enough to know 
how to use it to help the student learn. In addition, numerous exan^iples 
have been seen of students who were poor readers and mediocre in general, 
academically, but who became inspired to learn and overcame these early 
disadvantages through success in a foreign language classroom. May your 
teaching be such an influence on this kind of student! 

Another technique is to use flash cards to drill isolated words or phrases 
varying the order in which they appear. Go through ten or more words at a 
time calling for individual reading. Flash card frequently prove advanta- 
geous because they require instantaneous recognition and response on the 
part of the student. 

The teacher may also choose to write ten ot more words on the board 
in no special order or connection. The students may read these chorally and 
then individually. To reinforce comprehension, the teacher may create 
partial sentences, requiring the students to complete them with a word or 
phrase from the list on the board. The teacher may check further by asking 
the class to point out the sentence, word, or phrase which describes a parti- 
cular action, fact, or object or the teacher may ask questions about a 
sentence to elicit specific words found in the sentence. 



Reading Adaptations and Drills 

When the students are able to read the basic material well, they may also 
read dialogue adaptations and pattern drills. This total procedure helps the 
class make the transition to the next reading phase. The students should 
not encounter many difficulties in reading this material if it has been 
reinforced frequently by oral practice. The students should also be reminded 
that their ears are more reliable than their eyes at this point. 

Teachers may initiate the oral presentation of the basic dialogue or 
sentences of the new unit while the class is still in the reading phase of 
the preceding unit. Or they may decide on a concurrent audio-lingual and 
visual presentation of new material. They may wish to introduce the initial 
elements of the new unit audio-1 ingual ly and then follow this up the next day 
with reading drill and writing practice based on these elements. 
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Memorization takes place with the aid of the printed word at the same 
time the class receives further training in sound-symbol association. Each 
segment of the basic material is presented and drilled in this way until all 
of it has been mastered. It is well to remember that overlearning is still 
important at this stage. 

After the students have been permitted free use of reading in the review 
and practice of adapted materials, the occasional error in pronunciation can 
frequently be corrected by direct oral recourse to the dialogue line where 
it originated. With books closed, the student should be asked a question 
orally which would stimulate the response which contains the word or words 
incorrectly pronounced when the student was reading. 



Reading Aloud versus Reading for Comprehension 

A distinction should be made between reading aloud and reading for com- 
prehension. Reading aloud helps the student to make the connection between 
the sound and its written symbol. Sufficient practice to establish this 
sound-symbol relationship should be provided. However, the teacher and 
students should be aware that establishing this relationship by reading aloud 
is a separate and distinct objective from teaching pronunciation and t.uditory 
memory, which is enhanced by choral practice, dialogue memorization and 
pattern practice. 

When it appears that reading aloud practice has resulted in correct 
sound production based on the printed symbol, then the teacher should relegate 
this type of class activity to a minor position. Students will probably 
get bored reading aloud after the first few weeks since they are not very 
stimulated or challenged by listening to others read. The students should 
be encouraged to read aloud on their own to polish their fluency and phrasing. 
Occasionally, the teacher can schedule individual reading aloud sessions 
while other students are doing written work or some other kind of activity. 

There are times in any level Samoan language class when reading aloud 
can be a very productive activity. In advanced classes the students may 
benefit a great deal from reading aloud the parts of a play, a poem or 
chant, a song, a conversation, a description, or some other types of written 
materials. At this level, the purpose of the activity is to heighten compre- 
hension, empathy and feeling, not to improve pronunciation. 

Reading for comprehension is a different skill which is more difficult 
to teach than reading aloud. Material must be selected at the proper difficulty 
level and the teacher must provide guidelines for understanding what is read 
and follow-up activities that encourage the students to read and to prepare 
for class. 

Providing a glossary with the reading selection can make the students' 
job of reading for comprehension easier. In the beginning this is important. 
Reading for comprehension is a more solitary, private type of activity, and 
motivation is important in providing the students with the best learning 
environment. Material must be interesting and appealing so that the student 
will want to put in the work necessary to comprehend the reading. 
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Having to look up every word in the selection is counterproductive. 
Although this can be avoided if the teacher selects material with an eye to 
the proper difficulty level, the teacher should also make the students 
aware of how to read for comprehension through content. Many English 
speakers encounter unfamiliar words in newspapers, magazines, and reports, 
but instead of rushing to the dictionary, they are able to figure out an 
approximate meaning from the rest of the phrase. 

The teacher should instruct the students to read the entire paragraph 
or selection several times in order to get some idea of the total meaning. 
This is related to the idea of skimming that is introduced in some speed 
reading courses. Instead of wasting the time to look up the first unfamiliar 
word that the student comes upon, that time can be used to skim twice or 
three times. Many of the unfamiliar words will then make sense because of 
the environment in which they are found. 

Students must begin to be attentive to larger units, such as *'the 
sentence and paragraph, if they are to begin to enjoy and appreciate reading. 
Looking up each word robs them of this overall picture and leaves them 
instead with an overwhelming and disconnected mass of information that is 
both uninteresting and impossible to absorb. 

Of course, the student must be encouraged to read in Samoan and not 
to translate everything into English. This is difficult and frustrating but 
the teacher must keep returning to this point to reinforce the importance 
of it. If the students force themselves to do this, it will improve their 
over-all comprehension of the whole selection and it will enable them more 
easily to discuss what they have read in Samoan. 

Since Samoan vocabulary consists of many words which can simultaneously 
be classified as nouns, adjectives, adverbs, verbs or other parts of speech, 
it is important to point out to students that clues to meaning can be derived 
from the word's position in the structure of the sentence. 

When students have to look up words to build up their vocabulary and 
their comprehension, they should be told that they should not write the 
meanings above the words in the reading selection. This is an extremely 
difficult habit to break and almost all second-language learners are guilty 
of it because it makes the initial job of reading and of recall much easier. 
But, in the long run, the student usually does not learn the word because 
there is no reason to, it's written right there with the English meaning. 
In order to truly learn the vocabulary, the student should put the word and 
meaning on index or flash cards or make up a vocabulary list then study them 
independently of the reading passage. 

For advanced classes, it might be helpful and an interesting class 
activity to construct a monolingual glossary. In other words, a list of words 
with the meanings given in Samoan instead of English. This kind of activity 
can lead naturally into playing a game based on the well-known "Password*' 



Chastain, op. cit ., p. 315. 
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TV game show. The rules can be modified to permit the clue giver to give 
either one word clues as is done of TV or else a clue consisting of a phrase 
which would make the job of guessing the password easier. 



Introducing the Reading Assignment 

The teacher's responsibility in introducing the reading assignment does 
not end at the moment when the selection has been given to the students. 
According to Chastain, three important steps should be taken: the teacher 
should 

1) "try to interest the students in the material they are to read; 

2) anticipate and clarify any new vocabulary and structures that may present 
undue difficulties; and, 

3) facilitate their reading with comprehension by giving them guiding ques- 
tions that help them to read with a purpose."© 

Follow-up activities must be prepared and carried out in subsequent 
classes so that the students feel that the work they put into reading the 
assignment was worth something to them. These activities are much more valu- 
able if they are carried out in Samoan instead of English. These activities 
can range from asking questions in Samoan about the selection to having the 
students retell the story in Samoan in their own fashion. If students have 
questions during this time, they should be required and trained early to ask 
specific questions about specific sections of the selection instead of saying 
that they didn't understand anything. 



Testing Reading 

The Samoan language teacher is again directed to Rebecca Valette's 
excellent text Modern Language Testing o" The fifth page therein discussing 
the testing of reading will not be reiterated here or even summarized here. 
However, the types of testing which she describes and recommends will be 
presented. 

At a basic level, most of the tests given by Samoan language teachers 
are reading tests. Some teachers have the time and equipment to administer 
speaking tests to their students and some teachers incorporate listening 
comprehension sections into some of their tests. But the bulk of testing 
done in the classroom involves some kind of reading test. 

Valette breaks the types of reading tejsts into two general categories: 
testing vocabulary and grammar via reading and testing for reading comprehen- 
sion. Most teachers are used to testing for vocabulary. This can be done by 
the dictation method or fill-in-the-blank method or the multiple-choice 
method. Other methods include using pictures to stimulate vocabulary items. 
This avoids the interference of using English. Be sure that the pictures are 



^Ibid ., p. 319. 



'Valette, op. cit ., pages 165-215 
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definite, i.e., there should be no ambiguity in the student's mind as to 
what you want identified. In a larger scale testing using this technique, 
whole phrases can be stimulated by a picture. The teacher can either offer 
several possible sentences in a multiple choice format or else the teacher 
can require the student to write in the answer (this really tests writing 
ability however, rather than reading ability). 

Grammar testing can be considered a type of reading test since the 
student is required to read Samoan in order to select the correct answer to 
the item. It is a very bad technique in testing to use misspelled -wai^s or 
fictitious grammatical items in multiple choice possible answers. This puts 
a burden on the teacher to find good possible but incorrect choices that 
might distract the student. Teachers who have not had a methods class or 
a class in constructing tests should at least read up on good testing tech- 
niques. Some people who are good teachers of the material are poor testers 

\ of the material presented and this is very unfair to the students. 

\^ 

Grammar testing can include items relating to singular and plural deter- 
miners or noun markers, placement of adjectives, verbal tense markers, 
changing active voice sentences to passive voice, changing normal order 
verbal sentences to sentences where the agent is stressed, use of the word 
cUi and of the various other markers and particles. 

Under reading comprehension testing, the teacher might test for word 
recognition. Since many Samoan words are really more than just cognates, 
they are actually English word which have been Samoanized, it should not 
be too difficult for students to recognize such words. In order to give 
students a psychological uplift when testing, a few of these types of words 
can be included in the early part of the test. For example, a sentence like 
the following might be included with instructions to circle or underline the 
words which come from English: 

Wa jtaunu^u mcui Iz pqaqMaXuvkl o Iz 6o6aA.eX2, I Iz (Uo rmjumua o JamxaAl. 

A harder type of word recognition item involves reduplicated words or 
words which have suffixes such as -gao Students could be asked to give the 
root word for pV<.g a, mojuag ata, ieAZoa^l 6avativ aLi^ and ja* aZ maniUa . 

Testing syntax can mean identifying parts of speech of words in phrases 
or the tenses (aspects) of the verbs or the objects versus subjects in cer- 
tain kinds of sentences. Testing reading comprehension can include items 
which determine if the student understands questions (answers or reactions 
can be in English), understands what the general topic of the passage is, 
or knows how to scan or skim for information to be found in a paragraph, a 
page, or the columns of a newspaper. 

Comprehension of reading passages can be tested with questions followed 
by true-false answer options, multiple-choice options, or written answers in 
Samoan. Comprehension can also be checked by asking questions orally in 
Samoan or English. Complete or partial translations also give the teacher 
an idea of whether the student completely understood the passage. 
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Finally, a type of testing procedure developed by Wilson Taylor in the 
early 1950's, called the CLOZE TEST PROCEDURE, can be used to determine to 
what extent the student has comprehended and retained information and can 
guess at probable phrase completions. Essentially, the cloze test consists 
of a reading passage in which certain words have been omitted on a regular 
and objective basis, e.g., every fifth or tenth word, 

A variation to this technique is called the reading-input format where 
the test maker suggests two words for each blank, the correct response and 
a distractor. The dis tractor may be selected at random from the text in 
which case the two words may be of different parts of speech or it may be 
selected specifically by the test maker in which case it would probably be 
the same part of speech as the correct response. 

Another variation is called the multiple-choice format where three or 
four possible answers are suggested for each blank. Besides being good tests 
of reading comprehension and communication, cloze tests are easy to prepare 
and quick to score. After the class studies a longer reading passage, the 
teacher can prepare a short resume omitting every fifth word. After the 
students take this cloze test, the teacher will know whether or not the 
majority of the class comprehended the sense of the passage and learned the 
vocabulary and grammatical structures. The teacher can decide whether to 
accept only exact responses as anticipated or to accept close synonyms. 
According to Valette, recent experimentation showed "a ,97 correlation be- 
tween scores obtained with acceptable-cloze and exact-cloze scoring and 
/concluded/ that it is possible to substitute one for the other with little 
loss of information. "8 




Samoan house (fale) 



^Ibid,, p. 213. 
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THE SPEAKING SKILL 



When most students are asked why they are taking the Samoan lanauage, 
the usual responses are, "I want to be able to speak Samoan to talk to 
(Hy friends" or ''to talk to our elders in their native language." In other 
words, the students enter into the Samoan language classroom with the idea 
that they will learn to speak the language. Of course, many, if not most, 
of them are not aware of the work involved in learning to speak any second 
language and consequently they become discouraged after a while and give up 
far short of their goal of being able to speak Samoan. 

While this might be a conmon phenomenon in most language classes, it 
doesn't have to be if the teacher will evaluate the methods used to teach 
and reinforce the speaking skill. The following list of self-evaluative 
questions might help the teacher to think of those areas which need some 
updating and work as far as teaching the speaking skill is concerned: 

1. What are the goals of my Samoan language instruction? 

2. If one of my goals is oral comnuni cation, how do I encourage 
the building of this skill? 

3. Do I correct every utterance that my students make in trying 
free conversation to be sure that their granmar and pronun- 
ciation are "perfect"? 

4. If I answered "yes" to #3, are my students eager to answer 
orally and speak in Samoan in my classes? 

5. Do I give my students vocabulary and expressions that they 
can relate to their present life or is the Samoan which I 
teach related to life twenty or more years ago? 

6. Do we spend more time in class talking ABOUT Samoan or more 
time talking IN Samoan? 

7. Do I expect my students to be able to talk LIKE a native 
speaker or to be able to talk successfully TO a native 
speaker? 

Of course, many of these questions are loaded! Most language teachers 
have a hard time tolerating incorrect grammar and pronunciation and there- 
fore are quick to jump on an error as soon as it's made so the student gets 
immediate "correction and positive reinforcement". It may be a hard pill for 
some of us to swallow but you can't deny the fact that constant correction 
will cause all but the most intrepid, self-assured, or eager students to 
turn off, shut up, and sometimes drop out. 

Many teachers might be willing to let their students make uncorrected 
oral errors if it contributed to their fluency and desire to speak, but the 
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teachers are afraid of what the native speakers or other Samoan language 
teachers would think. "Didn't Tui teach you how to say that or how to use 
that word properly when you were in his/her class??!" Well, Tui probably 
did teach the concept or vocabulary word but the student did not have enough 
speaking practice or drill practice to make it stick. Or else, the student 
might have merely forgotten it. The important point here is to avoid making 
the student feel like all the instruction in the Samoan language previously 
acquired was worthless. 



What Is Speech? 



Many second-language teachers think of speech as the process of making 
correct and meaningful sounds in the language being taught. Chastain avers: 

"On the other hand, most students think of speech as 
communicating their thoughts to someone else by means of 
language, in this case the second language. When the stu- 
dents cannot speak, by their definition, they begin to 
question the practicality of second-language study. "^ 

If the students are learning to make sounds but not to communicate thoughts 
and ideas, the fault may lie in the teacher's being more concerned with the 
means of attaining goals rather than vath the goals themselves. The teacher 
may also not have fully accepted the idea of oral communication in Samoan as 
part of the model of language learning, preferring instead to concentrate on 
translation or reading in original sources. 

Another reason that the students may not be learning to speak is that 
the teachers who feel insecure in their own ability to speak Samoan may be 
neglecting oral or communicative activities beyond their own linguistic or 
psychological capabilities. 

Some teachers face the real problem of classroom discipline and control 
since there may be students in the class who are not suited for the academic 
work involved in learning Samoan and who are bored or lost. In an effort 
to keep these students "busy," the teacher concentrates on book work and 
writing instead of the very kind of work which might interest this type of 
student--oral communication activities and games. 

Because of all these reasons, many students are not being given the valid 
opportunity to develop their oral communicative skills in a non-threatening 
environment. The teacher should come to the realization that the goal of 
learning to speak Samoan is to be able to communicate orally with a native 
speaker of Samoan . Therefore, the teacher's objective should be to develop 
the students' speaking ability to the point where they can concentrate on the 
message l)eing transmitted rather tliah on the code used to transmit it . 

^Chastain, op. cit ., p. 333. 
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Phases in Developing the Speaking Skill 



Some of the textbooks now available to the Samoan language teacher in- 
clude basic sentences at the beginning of each chapter. In others, basic 
dialogues are given at the end of the text for the students to memorize. In 
some jof the texts, songs or chants are offered which can be memorized to be 
recited or sung. As good as some of these materials are, most teachers will 
find that they must supplement the basic texts in order to perk up the interest 
of their students. 

Since much of the material presently available to the Samoan language 
teacher was conceived and written in the 1960's and early 1970*s, some 
teachers may feel that the dialogue material is somewhat out of date for today* 
teenagers. Therefore, it becomes the burden of the teacher either to compose 
new material personally or to meet together with other Samoan language teachers 
to compose and organize such material in committee. 

This section can only give some ideas on how Samoan can be taught as a 
spoken language using the materials which are available today and some sug- 
gestions on what the teacher might do to create suitable materials for teaching 
speaking. Chapter 5 also lists activities and materials for this purpose. 

When a dialogue, series of basic sentences, or a song or chant serves as 
the basis of a learning unit, the student should memorize the material so that 
it may be manipulated and transformed in further drills and exercises. By 
means of pattern drills and adaptations of the dialogue, the student gains 
control of the structures memorized and learns to adapt the memorized materials 
to other situations. 

Caution must be exercised to prevent the memorization of the dialogue 
from becoming the most important goal for the students or, as soon as it is 
learned, they will no longer be motivated to learn further. They must under- 
stand that the dialogue is a point of departure and that the elements of the 
dialogue will serve as the basis for structure drills and pattern practice. 
It is the adaptation of the dialogue situations which will enable the students 
to manipulate language in realistic situations. 

In an article entitled "Study Hints for Language Students" printed in the 
Modern Language Journal of October 1952, and then reprinted in a handout pre- 
pared for special distribution to language teachers and students by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., William Go Moulton, Professor of Germanic 
Linguistics at Cornell University and Editorial Advisor to the Houghton Miff- 
lin Company on German textbooks, gives helpful suggestions on how to learn to 
speak and to read a second language. He tells prospective learners, in summary 

1. You can't learn a language by "thinking" about it. 

2. A language is a set of habits. 

3. You've got to listen and imitate. 
4o You've got to memorize. 

, 5. Study out loud. 

6. Divide the material into small units (for easier memorizing), 

7. Divide your study time into small units. 

8. Go from the easy to the hard. 

9. Make full use of class hours. 
10. Don't fall behind. 
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Cognitive? Learning versus Audio-Lingual Learning 



"Whatever works" is probably the name of the method that most teachers 
try to adapt to their own teaching style. Through trial and error, the teacher 
has added and discarded many activities, exercises, and methods to arrive at 
whatever brings the greatest success- If this success however does not include 
the ability of the students to express their own ideas and thoughts in Samoan 
in meaningful communication, then the teacher should seriously question the 
"success" of the methods being used. 

Noam Chomsky and other psycho-linguists qi-sstion the validity of the 
behavioral psychology that is the basis of the audio-lingual method. They be- 
lieve that simply responding to an oral stimulus will not lead students to 
become manipulators and speakers of a second language. If anything, they believe 
that the pattern practices that are so much a part of the audio-lingual method 
are only good in a mechanical sense to build up the learner's competence or 
knowledge of the language system. Since they are usually not meaningful to the 
student nor usually interesting to the student, they do not help to build the 
student's performance capability . 

Those second-language teaching theoreticians and teachers who advocate 
the cognitive approach recommend a number of ways in which meaningful oral ^ ^ 
communication can be stimulated in the classroom. Chapter 12 in Kenneth Chastain s 
text gives many examples, some of which will be summarized here. 

Some teachers, such as those who advocate the "Silent Way" first proposed 
by C. Gattegno in the early 1960's, do little talking at all in the classroom. 
They expect their students to arrive inductively at an understanding of language 
patterns, sounds, and vocabulary without explanation or linguistic organization. 
It sounds impossible to most teachers but it has been demonstrated and observed 
by enough skeptical people who acknowledge that language learning does take 
place. 

Other teachers believe that the students should know what is happening as 
they are put through pattern practices. The students are either told outright, 
or concrete concepts (such as Ima versus lejta) are acted out or demonstrated. 
Ouring this competence-building time, it would be good for the teacher to refer 
back to the same exercises that were previously used in building listening com- 
prehension or reading skills. In the beginning, students can select responses 
to the teacher's questions from material printed on paper or written on the 
board. Once the students feel more secure in carrying on short exchanges, they 
should be expected to produce their own responses. 

What seems to be stressed in the cognitive approach is having the students 
build up competence through meaningful and self-related exercises done in class 
or even done at home either orally or in writing. This is then followed up by 
the classroom activities which are aimed at developing performance skills in an 
atmosphere of confidence and mutual support where there are valid reasons for 
trying to communicate. 
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There is no getting around the fact that the students will never speak 
unless they actually practice speaking. All the pattern practices and language 
laboratory work will not help them to engage a native speaker in a meaningful 
conversation unless they spend a lot of class time in the give and take of 
conversation that has meaning and interest for themselves v 

Competence exercises should be meaningful, but performance activities 
must convey meaning. The Samoan language teacher should always be on the 
lookout for more effective ways to most profitably use as much available class 
time as possible in the exchange of meaning in Samoan, The .students will, 
through observation and participation, gain an image of how to perform in 
Samoan. Consequently, the teacher and students should concentrate on the 
meaning and intelligibility of what is being communicated, rather than on the 
grammatical correctness of the utterance. 

As has been previously indicated in this guide, Samoan language teachers 
in the Department of Education should check into the availability of funds for 
the native speaker Language Drillmaster program in one's district and school. 
If no funds are available, the enterprising teacher might, with the approval of 
the DOE, find some funds available at private agencies. Perhaps if it is impossi- 
ble to find funding to pay a native speaker to come and work in the Samoan language 
classroom on a regular basis, the teacher could encourage the students to invite 
native speaker relatives and friends to come occasionally as guests to speak to 
the students either as a whole class or in smaller groups. This latter situation 
may be less threatening to the older person who may feel ill at ease in addressing 
a whole class. Perhaps several could be invited to come on the same day. Many 
possibilities exist for the alert teacher to expose one's students to hearing 
native speech and then to conversing in Samoan with native speakers. 



Examples of Performance-Oriented Activities 



Very early in the class, teach the students the small phrases common to 
the everyday administration of the Samoan language classroom. A sample sheet ^ 
of expressions is provided in Appendix A. Once the students are familiar with 
the expressions, the teacher must use them often, if not exclusively. As much 
as can be communicated in Samoan should be from the very start of the first 
level class. 

Activities that involve the feelings and attitudes of the students may 
give them the satisfaction of expressing themselves in Samoan from the begin- 
ning of the course. These activities include the routine question-answer 
exchanges involving names and states of healths These can be expanded, however, 
to include the physical movement of the students within the classroom to use 
these exchanges of amenities and inquiries to actually gain information from 
students who may not be known to others. 

The teacher may wish to bring small prizes, such as Samoan language or 
culture oriented pictures, post cards, or printed matter, or even food to 
distribute to those who win in some kind of language game. Of course, this 
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must be handled carefully or the students may become conditioned to performing 
only for a prize. 



An activity involving the use of a dialogue is very helpful in developing 
eye contact and more emotional involvement in what are too frequently boring 
and monotonous renderings of sterile "conversations." This technique involves 
giving each participant in the dialogue an index card with only one side of 
the dialogue. The second speaker must listen to the first to know when to 
come in with an answer or rejoinder. The students should be told that they 
may look at their cards once the conversation has started but they must not 
read their line. They must look up at the person to whom they are speaking 
and say the line as naturally as possible. The innovative part of this tech- 
nique comes in when the teacher and then the other students start to give 
roles to the two people in the dialogue to play. The second time around with 
the same dialogue the teacher might tell the two students: "This time. A, 
you are the big football hero in the school and B, you are the girl who has 
a mad crush on him." or "This time, you are two people who can't stand one 
another and yet you are forced to express these social amenities because there 
are others around." The other students can be invited to suggest role situations 
and this will cause the rest of the class to be involved in the conversation 
between just two people. Soon, the mechanics of saying the words are not thought 
of anymore and the total communicative skills of the dialogue participants are 
being used to get the message across--phrasing, intonation, body language and 
gestures, and many other more subtle aspects of communication. 

Another method of eliciting free responses in a somewhat controlled or 
restricted environment is the asking of oral questions relating to both lis- 
tening comprehension and reading passages which have been studied by the stu- 
dents. Questions requiring only Uoe. or licU could be used initially to 
"warm up" the students and build up their confidence. However, the real 
heart of the exercise should be the use of the interrogative words to elicit 
meaningful answers. The teacher should not rely solely on this type of ques- 
tioning, however much it makes the students talk, because it is still an arti- 
ficial kind of situation. Everyone knows the answers to the fact questions so 
no real communication takes place. 

The next step might be, therefore, to ask questions in the affective 
learning domain, i.e., questions about how the students feel about certain 
things in the passage or about how they would have done something differently 
or how they would have carried a portion or sub-plot of the story off to some 
other conclusion. 

Chastain describes a technique called the Cummings device which might 
prove useful to some Samoan language teachers: 

"The Cummings device is basically an utterance initiating 
some possible interchange accompanied by a list of potential 
rejoinders and followed by practice. It seems to be a very 
practical technique of meeting some of the qualifications for 
communication activities. . . .It is a practical technique 
which teachers may prepare over almost any structure or con- 
tent as long as they have the creativity to put it into some 
meaningful exchange which can be answered by individuals in 
a variety of ways. The format may be used for speaking or 
writing activities." 
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An example of the Cummings device in a Samoan language exercise follows: 



Basic utterances: 

'0 £fe a Ida moA. 'a iai noncx pe'a ;ta tt ono? 
Ona a Iza? 

Potential rejoinders: 

^0 £e 'a [ou tot ic^l I lo*u ialz 

Om 'ou '(U Iza. 
Om [on moz Iza. 

Students in European languages have always been given the opportunity 
to memorize and recite short passages from the great literary works of the 
countries studied. Students in Samoan language classes could be encouraged 
to do the same thing with teacher-originated materials or chants or short 
stories and legends from the Samoan literature available in books and Samoan 
language newspapers o 

The most important goal in teaching the speaking skill is to have the 
students attain the ability to converse extemporaneously on subjects within 
their ken. In more advanced levels of the Samoan language class, the teacher 
will want to go beyond the types of activities described abcyve. The students 
should be given opportunities to progress in their speaking from answering 
questions in simple structure to using more complex structure, from short 
statements to longer speech of a few minutes' duration, from short dialogues 
with the teacher or one another to more sustained conversations. 



Chastain writes: 



"...the most difficult speech activity is the action, reaction, ^ 
and interaction of a sustained conversation. . . . Asking and answering 
questions is much more closely related to real-life language activity 
than drills or grammar exercises and, as such, is normally much more 
interesting to the students. . . as they practice true communication, 
their speed and ease of response will increase." 

In order to reach the goal of sustained extemporaneous or prepared 
speech and conversation, the teacher may wish to have the students give 
oral summaries of their readings or the dialogues performed in class. This 
should be started early in level one where the class as a whole may be 
asked to do the summarizing. The idea of the summary, whether done chorally 
or individually, is to get all the facts and keep them in the proper order. 

Carefully selected tapes of native speakers telling short anecdotes or 
stories can be of tremendous help in encouraging students to speak. After 
repeated listening and discussion in class to assure that the material is 
understood, students can then re-tell the story in their own words but drawing 
heavily on the native speaker's version. There are two advantages to this 
method: the student has already embedded in his/har ear a ready supply of 
sentences with appropriate intonation patterns which he/she will almost automatically 
duplicate; and secondly, students love to imitate "real" Samoan. Where the 
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native speaker tells the story in the first person, the student re-teller 
has the additional exercise of performing the transformation to the third 
person. The tapes need only be two or three minutes long in the beginning, 
working up to longer selections of about ten minutes. 

The next step beyond this is to have the students give oral reports or 
summaries of something of importance or interest to them. This should be 
started off with a question or series of questions or a statement given by 
the teacher as a point of departure. Such statements as "Tell us about your 
family" or "Where do you work and what kind of job do you have" or "What did 
you like about last Friday's football game" all pertain to the students' lives 
and, if they have been given the vocabulary and structure beforehand along 
with the prerequisite competence drill practice, they should begin to be able 
to make the first steps toward meaningful communication in a monologue mode. 

Some teachers have suggested, when working with high school teenagers, 
to select as topics of discussion the description of boyfriends or girlfriends 
including the build, features, nature and character of these close friends. 
Since the students have the knowledge available to them, i.e., they know what 
their friends look and act like, and presuming that they have learned the ap- 
propriate vocabulary and structures, they should be able to participate more 
freely in the communicative activities in the classroom. 

A higher step will be to ask the students their opinions or feelings 
about a reading. This is still somewhat guided, however. Once the teacher 
feels that enough vocabulary has been learned and stored away, the students 
should be asked these same questions about particular aspects of life around 
the students. These could include conditions in the class, the school, the 
conmiunity, the nation and the world or perhaps ideas about Samoan dance, 
singing, material culture, or the status of Samoans in Hawai'i. 

It will be frustrating in many cases because their thinking ability will 
outstrip their ability to express themselves in Samoan. But, without such 
practice in going from thought to expression, perhaps with a little help from 
fellow students or the teacher, the students will never learn to really speak 
Samoan, since language is essentially communication in which ideas, thoughts, 
and feelings are exchanged with other people. This problem must be addressed. 

One way around this problem is community learning. Up to eight students 
sit in a circle around a tape recorder (other students may make a larger circle 
of observers around the outside). The participants choose a subject that they 
care about and carry on a conversation, everyone taking a turn. The students 
say whatever they want, depending on the teacher to supply the Samoan, which 
they then repeat into the recorder. The end result will be an eight to ten 
sentence conversation which says something the students wanted to say. Then 
the tape is replayed, with the teacher explaining briefly, if necessary, any 
new constructions used. Then all the students can learn this new material 
which they have developed themselves in response to their own particular 
need for expression. 

Usually the teacher should try to keep culture discussions or discussions 
about the students' feelings concerning the class, school, family, etc., in 
Samoan. However, if some profound cultural or psychological insight is about 
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to show forth and the students cannot express it in Samoan, by all means 
continue the discussion in English since such cultural awareness and self- 
awareness are part of the important Performance Expectations and Program 
Objectives of the Samoan language instruction in Hawaii. 

In large classes, the problem of avoiding boredom, loss of attention and 
the wasting of other students* time when one student is speaking can be handled 
by ..,^'ng timed "buzz sessions" of 2 to 4 students on a very specific assignment 
v'iT. the teacher circulating around the classroom available to answer questions, 

students should report back to the entire class in Samoan concerning their 
assignments. Other productive ways of handling a large class involve the use 
of a language lab for some students while others are doing different work, or 
else the splitting of the class into those doing oral work and those doing ^ 
reading or writing activities. Sometimes the slower students who fall behind 
in group response situations and thereby hold up the other students can be 
taken aside while the rest of the class works on something else. These slower 
students can then be given more practice in round-robin type drills involving 
patterns or question/answer or statement/ rejoinder items. 

Content for conversation can be provided by handing out beforehand some 
cultural material in English to be prepared for discussion in Samoan. The 
students will then have some knowledge to draw upon and they can look up certain 
vocabulary words to help them in their discussions. 

Bringing something to class to "Show and Tell" may seem like a return to 
elementary school days to some students, but it could be an effective way to get 
them to talk about something relevant to their lives. The teacher should think 
carefully about how to handle this with one's particular type of students and 
then try it if feasible. 

Finally, the teacher should seriously consider the use of communication 
games and role playing in the classroom. Some teachers may not feel comfortable 
allowing their students to "play." But, if the focus is always kept on the 
language learning and using aspects of the game, then the students will probably 
be more motivated and interested in learning and using the language. 



Simple games for vocabulary can include a type of tic-tac-toe where the 
student must identify a picture or translate a word or phrase in order to 
place an X or 0 in the desired area of the tic-tac-toe frame drawn on the 
board. 

A physical movement game which is good for many sociolinguistic reasons 
is the dialogue or story reconstruction game, sometimes called the "Strip 
Story." In this game, which can be played with one team or as a timed com- 
petition between two teams, the students are each given a sentence on a piece 
of paper. They must all memorize the sentence without showing it to anyone 
else. After returning the papers to the teacher, the students are told to 
start reciting their sentences to one another in order to try to decide in 
which order they should be given. Generally some kind of leadership will 
generate within the group and each student will be told where in line he or 
she should stand so that when each person recites a line, the dialogue or 
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story will be complete and in the right order and make sense. This game • 
involves physical movement which interests students and makes use of the 
listening comprehension and speaking skills. 

Teachers should be on the alert for other kinds of games which have 
proved successful in the language classrooms. Some language game books are 
available connercially. Talking and sharing with other language teachers 
within the teacher's school is a good means of getting ideas for games, 
activities, and visual materials which can be adapted to Samoan language 
teaching. Another good source of professional information is the Hawan 
Association of Language Teachers (H.A.L.T.), whose mailing address is 
P.O. Box 955, Honolulu, Hawaii, 96808. This is an umbrella organization 
representing all the language teachers' organizations « It has sponsored the 
highly successful "Festival of Languages" at Kapiolani Park for the past 
several years and well -attended language teacher workshops held each spring. 
A monthly newsletter keeps teachers abreast of language happenings in the 
State and usually gives helpful hints regarding language teaching. 



Testing Speaking 



Most teachers, usually because of very large class sizes, are not able 
to test their students' speaking ability as well or as often as they might 
want to. If, however, the teacher and students set communication through 
speaking as an important goal in the Samoan language classroom, some measure 
or evaluation of the students' progress toward acquiring that goal will have 
to be made. 

Speaking tests can be time consuming, invalid because of poor construction 
and/or scoring, and highly subjective; or else they can be well-planned, ob- 
jective and validly scored. This will depend on how much time and effort 
the teacher puts into the testing program for speaking. Some tests can measure 
the students competence, such as correct pronunciation, knowledge of vocabulary, 
and ability to manipulate grammatical patterns. Other tests can measure 
the performance skill of communicating one's thoughts, ideas, and feelings 
orally. 

The teacher is again directed to Rebecca Valette's Modern Lang uage Testing 
where forty-five pages of text cover this important area^ In summary, the 
teacher can test for pronunciation, intonation, stress, liaison, vocabulary 
and granmar in competency-based speaking tests. Tests can include sections 
based on mimicry memorization and recitation, simple answers, phrase completion, 
identifying pictures and reacting to flash cards (e.g., numbers), and reading 
aloud. 

Vocabulary can be tested using real objects, telling time, doing oral 
numerical computations, identifying pictures with stress on identification 
of nouns, adjectives, or verbs, describing photos or slides, giving synonyms 
and antonyms, reciting sequences like days of the week or months of the year, 
defining words in Samoan, associating words, and giving oral translations. 



Testing for communication ability may be a little more involved and yet 
there are some aids to help the teacher plan for such testing. The teacher 
could develop pictures or use comnercially-prepared ideograms or pictures 
which the students can interpret orally. The student can be asked to look 
at several pictures which have been numbered or lettered. The student can 
then be asked to identify one of the pictures. A listener must be able to 
guess which one is being described solely through oral clues, pointing is 
not permitted. Statements and rejoinders can test for communication. Role 
playing assigned parts in a conversation can offer freedom of expression Within 
a structure which can be graded. 

The student may be asked to tjake the part of an interviewer talking to 
a native speaker (teacher or native speaker drillmaster) who only speaks 
Samoan. The student has a list of questions to ask which can only be done 
in Samoan. The results of the interview are to be written up either in 
Samoan (bv more advanced students) or in English (for those who may be just 
beginning). Valette's book contains a rating scale with descriptions of how 
to grade a student taking this kind of test. Grading is based on fluency, 
quality of communication, amount of communication, and effort to communicate. 

Students can be asked to record monologues or descriptions concerning 
pictures or readings or other oral topics selected by the teacher or pre- 
selected by the students. Impromptu role playing with both open and secret 
instructions can prove to be interesting and fun in practicing free expression 
and also in testing oral communication. 

Live monologues, dialogues, and conversations with the teacher listening 
are good for testing speaking and oral communication skills. If the teacher 
can secure a native speaker drillmaster or someone from the community, the 
- stircjents can also be tested in a situation where they are to act as inter- 
preters for someone who speaks only in Samoan and who does not understand 
English. This, of course, should be done as an activity before it is ever 
used for testing. 

Finally, Valette gives several pages of good advice and examples on how 
to grade all these types of oral communication tests at the end of her chapter 
on testing speaking." 
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Valette, opo cit ., pp. 157-163. 
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THE WRITING SKILL 



In some audio-lingual modes of language instruction, teachers may not 
want to introduce work in the writing skill until rather late. However, 
most language teachers will probably be teaching a more eclectic method, 
drawing from audio-lingual, grammar-translation, and cognitive methods. 
When writing is introduced, it should be to reinforce the skills which have 
already been practiced. Writing out basic sentences and dialogues which 
have been memorized and manipulated orally in class can be copied out in 
writing for practice by the student. 

Since there are no unusual letters or characters in the Samoan ortho- 
graphy, the student should not have difficulty with anything except the 
koma Uliu and the f^a'mamaia. In practice writing sessions including mere 
copying of printed material and also dictations given in Samoan, new students 
should be careful to include the marks in the spelling of the words. The 
teacher should call attention to the marks and inform the students that, 
since the marks are integral parts of the graphic representation (symbols) 
of the Samoan sounds, the absence of correct marks will cause the word to be 
marked incorrect on quizzes and tests just as when letters are missing or 
in the wrong order. The teacher does not have to take off full credit but 
there are differences of opinion here. Some teachers take off a half point 
in vocabulary quizzes for otherwise correct words which have missing or 
incorrect marks. Other teachers, feeling that the marks are just as 
much a part of the word as the letters are, mark the word completely wrong. 
Each teacher will have to make a decision and inform the students on how they 
will be graded. Unmarked Samoan should be introduced later in the year. 

Writing helps to fix the students' grasp of vocabulary and grammar. It 
is one of the skills, along with reading, which usually lasts longer after 
speaking and listening comprehension have begun to erode away with no practice. 

Writing activities permit the teacher and students to deal with parts 
of words in isolation and in context that usually can not be handled well in 
a speaking environment. Written exercises also enable the teacher to evaluate 
the progress being made by the students in concept acquisition. 

Students seem to place more importance on work that has to be written 
and handed in than on exercises that are primarily oral and designed to show 
how much they have learned in the listening comprehension and speaking skills. 
This is probably a carry over from their other classes where they are not 
expected to focus a lot of attention on their oral skills. It is good, 
therefore, that some emphasis be put on written work in class but it is also 
important that the teacher continue to stress that the oral work plays a 
major role in permitting the student to achieve the course objectives of 
comprehending and speaking to native speakers in Samoan. 

Writing permits the student to acquire the vocabulary and structure pre- 
sented in a lesson so that the teacher can move to the oral skills and thus 
use the available class time to its advantage. At the competence level, 
listening and speaking develop the students* abilities in sound discrimination 
and auditory memory, pronunciation and intonation, while writing practice 
stresses sound-symbol association, vocabulary, spelling, and structural forms. 
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Since writing is a productive skill like speaking, it should be intro- 
duced after the receptive skills of listening comprehension and reading have 
been introduced and practiced in each lesson. By the end of the lesson or 
unit, the student should be able to express himself or herself orally and 
in writing concerning the topics introduced in the lesson. The writing as- 
signments should concern some idea of interest to the students but not so 
difficult as to necessitate their using structure which they have not yet 
practiced. 



Sequence of Writing Exercises and Activities 

Exercises involving writing must progress from competence levels to pro- 
ductive levels, Chastain sums up this progress: 

"Before being introduced to writing, the students should be able 
to hear the sounds of the second language and to pronounce them aloud 
when they see them. They should have a corpus of vocabulary, and they 
should comprehend the grammatical structures with which they will be 
working as they are writing. In the writing sequence, writing consists 
of the completion of exercises that teach students to (1) write the 
sounds they can understand, pronounce, and read; (2) master the forms 
of the grammar being studied; and (3) proceed to activities in which 
they practice combining words and grammar to express themselves in 
writing. Many of the exercises and activities used in developing 
speaking abilities are also appropriate for developing writing 
abilities. "1^ 

The students should do some copying of previously learned oral material 
to insure that they can make the correct sound-symbol associations. This 
is not a very interesting activity and the students can become very bored 
quickly so the teacher should take care not to overuse this technique. 

The teacher should move to dictation exercises in order to reinforce 
the association between symbol and sound. If dictation exercises are 
conducted properly, they will also impress upon the students the importance 
of building up their auditory memory. The teacher should dictate in short 
phrases but should not repeat them more than a total of three or four times. 
The students should be taught how to take dictation. This is a specialized 
skill which is hard even in one's native language so it must be taught. 
Don't take for granted that the students will know how to go about taking 
dictation. 

The teacher should read the whole passage through once while the students 
just listen. The teacher should then reread the passage in short phrases at 
natural speed and with natural liaison, i.e., running together those words 
which would natu.ally be run together in normal native speech. The entire 



^■^Chastain, op. £it., pp. 367-368. 
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passage should then be reread one last time. Usually, pleas to reread cer- 
tain phrases or words should not be heeded if the teacher has stressed to 
the students from the very first dictation that they must listen carefully. 
If such pleas are heeded once or twice, they will never cease and the 
dictation will degenerate into an oral spelling exercise. 

Productive level exercises involve the students' using their personal 
mental processes to communicate in writing within the incomplete language 
system which they are developing. Of course, since these kinds of exercises 
reflect the individual student's own thinking and desires to communicate, 
the answers given by each student will probably be somewhat different. 

The teacher can explain a certain situation, for example, and ask the 
students to give an appropriate question or statement. The teacher can 
also prepare exercises in which the students complete sentences with their 
own ideas or feelings. This relates the exercise to their own lives and 
realms of experience. It also provides variety and gives the teacher and 
fellow students opportunities to get to know one another better. 

Another form of productive exercise involves the answering of questions 
based on the content of listening comprehension or reading passages. These 
may vary in difficulty based on how well the student has understood the 
passage in question. Slightly more difficult are those exercises wherein 
the students are to answer personalized questions since these involve the 
transfer of knowledge and may include structures and vocabulary that do not 
come directly from the lesson or unit under study. 

Other writing activities of similar difficulty level include making up 
questions to be asked to others in the class, writing one-sentence descriptions 
of pictures or events, and composing short dialogues. 

After some experience with these types of writing exercises, the students 
should progress to the writing of paragraphs and short compositions. These 
can be in the form of summaries, semi -control led writing, and finally uncon- 
trolled free compositions. Many teachers spend much time correcting such 
compositions only to find that the students really don't pay too much attention 
to the corrected forms. An interesting study done in 1966 and cited by 
Chastain indicates that students required to write as much as they could 
without paying special attention to language forms tended to learn to write 
more and with fewer errors than students who carefully prepared compositions 
and then analytically reviewed their corrected errors. The individual teacher 
may wish to experiment in order to see if this hypothesis holds true in one s 
own classes. 



Testing Writing 

The tests that teachers can give to measure progress in writing resemble 
the exercises and activities described above. Early in the first level, stu- 
dents can be asked to copy printed or written Samoan so as to be sure that 
they are using the correct letters and marks. 
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Spelling tests using either isolated words or words illustrated within 
a context can be valuable testing for writing skills but for the greatest re- 
inforcement to the students, they should be corrected immediately, perhaps by 
having the students exchange papers. This can be done if the teacher estab- 
lishes the proper rapport and learning environment within the classroom. 
Honesty and care in correcting errors should be stressed. 

Fill*.tn-the-blank spot dictations and full dictations can be useful 
testing devices. Vocabulary can be tested usina pictures (labelling items, 
answering short questions, and completion items), completing series like 
numbers and days of the week, synonyms and antonyms, Samoan definitions, and 
sentence construction based on given cue word in order to test if the meaning 
can be illustrated in context. 

Written grammar tests measure the students' understanding of structure 
but do not measure the students' ability to use the written language as a 
medium of personal communication. Many types of written grammar tests are 
explained in Valette's Modern Language Testing , chapter eight. 

Finally, using written Samoan as a means of personal expression or 
coirmuni cation can be tested in different types of compositions. These move 
from controlled to directed to free compositions using visual and written 
cues. 

At the advanced level, students can be tested through valid and reliable 
translation tests, first from Samoan to English and then from English to 
Samoan. Translations may be scored for accuracy or for literary expression. 

The performance skill of writing is probably the least well -developed 
language skill learned in the language classroom; however, it is extremely 
valuable as a means of establishing competence and developing productive per- 
formance skills. It is also a skill which, however imperfectly learned in 
class, will probably outlast the listening comprehension and speaking skills 
when the learner has stopped practicing. 




A talking chief (tulafale) 
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SCOPE AND SEQUENCE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS SAMOAN PROGRAM 



The Scope and Sequence Charts attempt to describe the development 
of the four basic skills (listening, speaking, reading, writing) in a 
sequential order from simple to complex. Not only are the items under 
each skill listed in sequence of study, but the skills themselves are 
listed in sequence of development. 

Flexibility is necessary in categorizing the steps of development 
into levels of study. One reason is that the individual steps may very 
often overlap. For example. Step 6 of Listening Skills Development, 
Level I, could possibly be included in Level II as well. That is to say, 
the inclusion of a particular step in one level does not necessarily 
imply that it cannot be included in the following level. Similarly, the 
basic skills themselves may overlap. Speaking does not develop only 
after listening is completed. They are developed simultaneously. 

Another reason for adaptability in categorizing the steps is that, 
in some instances, individual steps may be interchanged. Step 17 in 
Speaking Skills Development, for example, may be reversed with Step 18 
without much difficulty. Whatever the case may be, one can correctly 
assume that getting from Step 1 to Step 24 of Speaking Skills Development 
does, indeed, necessitate the accomplishment of all intermediate steps. 

Pervading the development of each and all skills is the development 
and expansion of an active as well as passive vocabulary without which a 
student would be left with only patterns, tenses, or modes which are very 
limited resources and inadequate for the real use of the language. 

The following charts should help the teacher in developing 
instructional objectives best fitted to his or her own program. In 
addition, the section. Content and Skills of Levels I-II (Chapter 5), contains 
specific material on the Samoan Language which could be used or adapted 
in developing instructional objectives. 
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SCOPE AND SEQUENCE CHARTS 



LISTENING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 

STEP 1. Discrimination of simple vowels/consonants and minimal pairs 
containing glottal stops and long vowels 

2. Comprehension of individual words 

3. Recognition and comprehension of simple patterns 

L 4. Recognition and comprehension of declarative and interrogative 

phrases 



L 



5. Recognition and discrimination of intonation patterns 



E 
V 

6. Discrimination of vowel clusters, liaison, initial glottal 
£ stops and long vowels within an aural context 

L 7. Recognition and comprehension of phrases using verbal tense 

markers 

8. Comprehension of simple dialogues 
^ 9. Recognition and comprehension of verbal and verbless sentences 

10. Introduction of the possessive system and pronoun system 

11. Recognition and comprehension of negative phrases in past and 
non-past 

12. Comprehension of simple passages and simple songs 



13. Reinforcement of all of above 
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14. Reinforcement of recognition and comprehension of phrases 
£ using all verbal tense markers 

y 15. Recognition and comprehension of negative phrases in past and 
non-past 

^ 16. Recognition and comprehension of negative and affirmative 
L phrases containing pronoun and non-pronoun subjects 

17. Recognition and comprehension of sentences in active and 
II passive voice 

18. Recognition and comprehension of sentences containing the 
possessive markers 

5S 



LISTENING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT (cont'd ) 

19* Recognition and comprehension of the use of the particle oa. 

20. Comprehension of more difficult dialogues, narratives, songs, and 
chants 

21. Reinforcement of discrimination of word order patterns 

22. Recognition of variations in speech patterns and styles, including 
the formal it) and colloquial (fe) modes 

23. Comprehension of standard Samoan spoken at normal speed 

24. Comprehension of polite (chiefly) Samoan in limited situations 





Thatching a fale with sugarcane leaves 
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SPEAKING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 

STEP 1. Production of simple vowels, consonants, diphthongs and minimal 
pairs contrasting presence and absence of glottal stops and 
long vowels 

2. Repetition and usage of simple meaningful utterances 

3, Repetition and usage of simple patterns 

L 4. Repetition and usage of correct intonation in declarative, 

interrogative and imperative phrases 

^ 5. Proper production of vowel clusters, long vowels, liaison, 

y glottal stops and natural breath groups in speaking and 

reading aloud 



E 
L 



6. Repetition and usage of all verbal tenses 

7. Repetition of simple dialogues in formal {t) and colloquial (fe) 
modes 

8. Production of verbal and verbless phrases 

9. Introduction of the possessive system 

10. Singing/recitation of simple songs, chants and prose passages 

11. Production of negative phrases in past and non-past containing 
pronoun and non-pronoun subjects 

12. Introduction to polite (chiefly) language 



L 13. Usage of all of the above 

£ 14. Reinforcement of repetition and usage of word and phrase 

patterns 



V 
E 
L 

II 



15. Reinforcement of usage of proper intonation patterns 

16. Usage of appropriate verb tenses 

17. Usage of active and passive voice 

18. Usage of the particle cU 

19. Use of more complex sentence structure 
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SPEAKING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT (cont'd) 



20. Speaking in the formal {t) and colloquial (fe) modes 

21. Recitation/singing of more difficult dialogues, narratives, 
poems, songs, chants, and playing of oral-type games 

22. Enactment of dramatic roles, presentation of oral reports, 
participation in more difficult oral-type games, active 
participation in activities requiring language use outside 
of the classroom 

23. Speaking standard Samoan at normal speed 

24. Speaking in polite (chiefly) language in limited situations 




White Sunday (Lotu Tamaiti) church service 
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READING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 

STEP 1. Association of vowel/consonant sounds with written symbols 
including glottal stops and long vowels 

2. Recognition of punctuation 

3. Recognition and correct pronunciation of vowel clusters, 
liaison, glottal stops and long vowels 

4. Recognition of spoken word corresponding to written word 

5. Recognition and comprehension of basic vocabulary words found 
L in isolation and within contexts studied aurally-orally in 

class 

E 

6. Recognition and comprehension of verbal phrases with verbal 
V tense markers 

E 7. Recognition and comprehension of basic verbal and verbless 

phrase patterns 

L 

8. Reading with proper pronunciation and intonation 

9. Recognition of positive and negative sentences 

I 

10. Introduction of the possessive system including all 
possessive markers in printed materials 

11. Recognition and comprehension of work order patterns 

12. Comprehension of simple dialogues, passages, and songs in 
printed form 

13. Recognition and comprehension of negative phrases in past 
and non-past 
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L 14. Reinforcement of all above 

E 15. Reinforcement of recognition and comprehension of verbal 

phrases marked with the verbal tense markers 

V 

16. Recognition and comprehension of negative and affirmative 
E phrases containing pronoun and non-pronoun subjects 

L 17. Recognition and comprehension of sentences in active and 

passive voice 

II 18. Recognition and comprehension of the use of the particle ox^ 



9. ^^'^6 



READING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT (cont^d ) 

• 19. Recognition and comprehension of all word order patterns 

20. Comprehension of more difficult dialogues, narratives, songs, 
and chants 

21. Reading more complex dialogues, narratives, songs, chants and 
other materials with proper pronunciation and intonation 

22. Recognition and comprehension of material written in standard, 
marked Samoan at student's level of competence 

23. Comprehension of prepared, culturally-based material written in 
Samoan with the proper marks 

24. Recognition and comprehension of examples of original source 
materials printed without the marks as drawn from Samoan 
newspapers, legends and chants, songs, and the Bible 




Peeling bark for tapa cloth (siapo) 
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WRITING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 

STEP 1. Association of vowel /consonant sounds with written symbols 

2. Recognition and proper use of punctuation, glottal stops 
and long vowels 

3. Transcription of spoken word to written word through 
dictation 

L 

4. Recognition and transcription of vowel clusters, liaison, 
E glottal stops and long consonants 

V 5. Usage of basic verbal and non-verbal patterns to form 

^ meaningful phrases 

6. Awareness of word order within phrases and sentences 

L 

7. Usage of verb tenses to form meaningful sentences 
^ 8, Recognition of negative markers 

9. Usage of the possessive system 

10, Usage of pronouns 

11, Written exercises on all of above 

12, Writing of simple dialogues and paragraphs 



13. Reinforcement of all above 

14. Transcription of affirmative to negative sentences with 
pronoun and non-pronoun subjects 

15. Usage of proper word order patterns in verbal and non- 
verbal sentences 

16. Transformation from active to passive voice sentences and 
vice versa 

17. Transcription of dictations of more difficult words, 
sentences and paragraphs 

18. Writing of more difficult exercises using all of above 

19. Writing answers to questions based on culturally-oriented 
material in Samoan 

20. Writing of short dialogues and paragraphs 
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WRITING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT (cont'd) 



21. Reinforcement of sound to symbol correspondence 

22. Reinforcement of verbal tense discrimination 

23. Reinforcement of writing answers to questions and writing 
questions which fit given answers 

24. Transcriptions of dictations of more difficult sentences and 
narratives 

25. Writing of short compositions on specified topics within the 
student's experience and interests 

26. Writing paraphrases of dialogues and short stories 

27. Writing of more complex compositions and dialogues 

28. Writing of material in standard marked and unmarked Samoan 




Preparing pandanus leaves for weaving 
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ESSENTIALS FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 



Skills and 
concepts; 

LISTENING: 
The ability 



Phonology 

to hear all the 
meaningful sound 
contrasts of 
Samoan when it is 
spoken at a nor- 
mal rate in com- 
plete utterances. 



^torphology 

to hear all the 
changes of mean- 
ing caused by 
modifications of 
word forms when 
Samoan is spoken 
at a normal rate in 
complete utterances. 



Syntax 

to hear Samoan 
without being 
confused by 
syntactical 
arrangements. 



Vocabulary Culture 



to hear and 
understand 
words in nor- 
mal conversa- 
tional con- 
texts. 



to detect nuances 
of meaning rela- 
ting to social 
position, family 
relationships, 
customs, tra- 
ditions, literary 
and oral classics, 
etc. 



Ultimate Goals 

to comprehend 
aurally new 
arrangements 
of familiar 
material when 
spoken at 
normal tempo 
and with nor- 
mal intonation 
and rhythm. 



SPEAKING: 
The ability 



ON 



to produce all 
the sounds and 
intonation pat- 
terns of Samoan 
in a manner ac- 
ceptable to 
native speakers. 



to express one's 
ideas orally 
using appropriate 
grammatical forms, 



to express one's 
ideas orally 
using word or- 
der which is 
characteristic 
of Samoan. 



to acquire an 
active speak- 
ing vocabulary 
appropriate to 
the age, ma- 
turity level , 
and capacity 
of the student 
and one which 
is appropriate 
for communica- 
tion in the 
modern world. 



to use cultural- 
ly acceptable 
forms appropri- 
ate to the per- 
son addressed 
and to reveal 
some knowledge 
of the heritage 
of those who 
speak Samoan 



to reorganize 
familiar vocab 
ulary and gram 
matical foms 
and to apply 
them to new 
situations us- 
ing pronuncia- 
tion and into- 
nation in a 
manner accept- 
able to a na- 
tive speaker. 



READING: 
The ability 
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to associate 
the appropriate 
graphic symbols 
with the sounds 
for which they 
stand. 



to draw meaning 
directly from the 
printed page 
through recogni- 
tion of changes in 
meaning caused by 
modifications in 
structure 



to read directly 
in Samoan with- 



to recognize 
in context a 



out being confused wide range of 



by syntactical 
arrangements 



vocabulary 
i tems . 



to be able to read 
SaiTioan newspapers 
and works of liter- 
ature This implies 
a basic knowledge 
of the history, 
literature, oral 
traditions, and 
customs of Samoa. 



to read direct- 
ly in Samoan 
marked and un- 
marked printed 
material with- 
out constant g 
recourse to a 
bi-1 ingual 
dictionary. 



ESSENTIALS FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN COMMUNICATION (cont'd ) 



Skills and 
concepts : 

WRITING: 
The ability 



Phonology Morphology Syntax 



to spell the 
graphic sym- 
bols which 
stand for 
the sounds 
of Samoan 



to express 
one's ideas 
in writing 
using ap- 
propriate 
grammatical 
forms. 



to express one's 
ideas in writing 
using the appro- 
priate word or- 
der of Samoan 



Vocabulary 



to express one's 
ideas in writing 
using vocabulary 
which is appro- 
priate to the 
occasion. 



Culture 



to use the appro- 
priate style ac- 
cording to the 
nature of what is 
being written. 



Ultimate Goals 



to express one's 
ideas--idiomdtically 
and freely— in 
writing. 



CONCEPT: 
The ability 



0^ 



to under- 


to under- 


to understand 


stand the 


stand how 


how Samoan 


relationship 


Samoan 


uses variations 


between the 


uses such 


in word order 


sound sym- 


devices as 


to express 


bols and 


number, par- 


meaning. 


written sym- 


ticles, 0 and 


bols 


a class 






possessives. 






prefixes. 






suffixes and 






other modifi- 






cations of 






oral and 






written forms 






to express 






meaning. 





to understand 
that the seman- 
tic range of 
Samoan words 
usually differs 
from that cover- 
ed by the nearest 
English equiva- 
lents. 



to evaluate the 
Samoan cultural 
aspects presented 
in the course 
objectively and 
on their own merits 
rather than from 
the standpoint of 
Western culture. 



to apply spontane- 
ously everything 
one has learned to 
new situations. 



(Adapted to Samoan from the preliminary edition of the German Curriculum Guide , Madison, Wis., Department of Public 
Instruction, 1968, as printed in T eaching Foreign Languages , Frank M. Grittner, Harper & Row Publishers, New York, 1969.) 
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*0 Iz aa 0 matm Iz iamu 
*The treasures of the parents are their children* 



SAMOAN LANGUAGE CURRICULUM OUTLINE 



This is a curriculum outline for first and second year Samoan. It 
covers, vertically, the four essential skills: listening comprehension, 
reading, speaking, and writing, followed by overall concepts. 

Horizontally, the five elements of instruction are covered. They are 
phonology, morphology, syntax, vocabulary, and culture. 

The curriculum outline is designed to give a short overall review of 
the program so that it is easier to relate, conceptually, to the Foundation 
Program Objectives, the Samoan Language Program Objectives, and the Student 
Performance Expectations. The section of this book titled. Content and 
Skills of Levels I-II (Chapter 5), contains specific material on the 
Samoan language and follows the outline found on the ne!xt four pages. 
It has been included in this text to assist the Samoan language teacher 
in developing his/her instructional objectives for the Samoan language. 




Samoan children 
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SAMOAN CURRICULUM OUTLINE 
LEVEL I 



SEMESTER I and II 


PHONOLOGY 


MORPHOLOGY 


SYNTAX 


Listening: 

All vowels, consonants, and 
vowel clusters, esp. ae, 
di, ao, au, oe, oZ, zl, 
and oa 

Long and short vowels 

Liaison {running vowels to- 
gether which are not sep- 
arated by a glottal stop) 

Glottal stops 

Word Stress 

Intonation--declarati ve and 
interrogative 


Listening: 
Determiners: 

Articles— definite and 
indefinite 

Plural markers 

Demonstratives 
Nouns— no plural endings; 

long vowels (mZttaa) or 

duplicated syllables 

[momoz) in some plurals 
Adjectives 

Colors 

Emotions 

Attributes 
Possessives (o and a forms) 
Pronouns 

Verbs (singular and plural 

forms ) 
Locatives/Prepositions 
Numbers 

Negative words [lo.. IqjvL, 
^aua, 60^, ne'^) 

Verbal tense markers (e, tz, 
'aa, 'a Zo o, 'o Z<t a, 6a, 
na, ^AJii, ^ajol, 4e'-i) 


Listening: 

Basic word order in phrases 

Affirmative 

Negative 

Declarative 

Interrogative 

Imperative 
Position of Adjectives 

Attributive [0 Zz tdmz 
'auleZU) 

Complementary (E ^aixJioZdJi 
Id t(unz) 
Position of verbal tense 

markers in relation to 

verb and to phrase 
Verbless sentences ('0 a'a 

'o Id iaXa^oQa) 


Reading: 

All vowels, consonants, 
vowel length and clusters, 
glottal stop 

Cognates/loan words 

Liaison 

Stress and intonation 
Syllable and word bound- 
aries 


Reading: 

The same as above 


SpedKing: 

The same as above 


Speaking: 

All sounds heard should be 
reproduced accurately 

Reproduce short phrases 
with proper pronuncia- 
tion, stress, liaison, 
and intonation 


Reading: 


The same as above 

Recognize and understand 
what glottal stop koma 
tUMi , macron ia'amamia 
and punctuation indicate 


Writing: 

The same as above 

Use of proper punctuation 

Position of the pronoun in 
sentences (pre-verbal 
and post verbal ) 

Position of interrogative 
words in the phraser- 
some at beginning, others 
at end 


Writing: 

Proper orthographic re- 
presentation of all 
sounds used 

Liaison (attention to 
word boundaries) 

Correct use of marks 

Identify t and fe styles 


Speaking: 

Tne same as above 


Writing: 

ihe same as above 
Proper orthography of all 
of above 


Concepts: 

Samoan and English differ 
in sounds and stress, 
intonation and ortho- 
graphy of sounds. 


Samoan verbs are not in- 
flected to show tense. 
While most verbs have a 
plural form, most nouns do 
not. Possessive system and 
pronoun system are quite 
different. 


Word order within noun 
phrases and within the 
Samoan sentence is radi- 
cally different from 

English. 
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SAMOAN CURRICULUM OUTLINE 
LEVEL I 



SEMESTER I and II 


VOCABULARY 


CULTURE 


Listening: In the context of the topics or 
units: 

450 - 650 greetings and leave-taking 
words and polite greetings 
expressions social amenities 

classroom (incl. administra- 
tive and conversational 
Reading: terms) 

numbers 
500 - 750 colors 
words and clothing 
expressions clock time 

calendar time 

school building and com- 
Speaking: munity locations 

members of family 
1400-600 parts and functions of body 
1 words and family life 
expressions meals 

weather 

general village life 
Writing: vocabulary 

songs 

400-600 idiomatic expression 
words and 

expressions Nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs pertaining to these 
subjects; markers; and 
pronouns. 

Emphasis should be placed on 
concrete descriptive vocabulary 


Introduction to Samoan culture 
should be an integral and natural 
part of teaching Samoan but should 
not take the place of teaching the 
language. 

The environment of the classroom: 
books, posters and signs, decor, 
magazines, tapes, records, films, 
and pictures, and the activities 
carried out therein, games, 
singing, dancing, food preparation, 
and discussions, should all 
stimulate the students* interest 
in learning about Samoan culture. 

The units of vocabulary can and 
should be linked to the study 
of culture whenever possible. 

Students should be encouraged to 
use their knowledge of Samoan in 
the community. Activities can be 
designed to facilitate this Out- 
side of the classroom" use of 
Samoan. In this way students will 
begin to better understand the use 
of language within the context of 
culture. 

Concepts: 

Cultural items are an integral 
part of a language. In listening 
to or reading Samoan, one must 
be aware of the nuances of cul- 
tural forms. To speak or write 
Samoan correctly also means to 
use culturally acceptable forms 


connected with reality Familiar 


to the students. 

Concepts : 

In spoken and written form, words make up 
I a language. To communicate in Samoan, 
one must grasp the meaning, isolated or 
in context, without conscious reference 
to English. 
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SAMOAN CURRICULUM OUTLINE 
LEVEL II 



SEMESTER III and IV 


PHONOLOGY 


MORPHOLOGY 


SYNTAX 


Listening: 
Further work toward 
mastering sound dis- 

v» 1 1 III 1 1 lu U 1 V^ll u liV4 

comprehension of 
vowels, vowel clus- 
ters, long vowels, 
consonants, glottal 
stops, liaison 
Rhythm and melody of 
sentences 


Listening: 

Personal pronouns with all 

markers 
All locatives 
Linkers (ona and aml) 
Affixes i.e. i{a'a-, ^e-a'^ 

ma-, ta-, -ga, --/jm, etc. 
Adjectives (comparative 

and superlative). 
Conjunctions 

Roots of nouns and verbs 
uifcuuive pof uluies 
Prepositions 
All tense markers 
Verbs (plural, reciprocal, 
passive) 


Listening: 

Further work master- 
ing complex Samoan 
sentence constructions 
•nominal sentences 
•verbal sentences 
•definite and indefi- 
nite sentences 
•negative sentences 
•interrogative 
sentences 
Complex claiises and 
sentences 


Reading: 

Association of all 
Samoan sounds 
with the proper 
orthographic sym- 
bols 

Accent, stress, and, 
syllabication 

Rhythm and melody 
of natural breath 
groups and whole 
sentences 


Reading: 
The same as above 


Reading: 
The same as above 


Speaking: 
The same as above 


Speaking: 

Further work towards 
mastering sound 
production involving 
elements listed 
above 

Speaking in k mode 


Speaking: 
The same as above 


Writing: 
The same as above 


Writing: 

Association of all 
Samoan sounds 
with the proper 
orthographic sym- 
bols when writing 


Writing: 
The same as above 




Concepts: 

Samoan pronunciation, 
word juncture, and 
stress are very dif- 
ferent from English. 


Concepts: 

Particles and affixes 
are important in 
Samoan . 


Word order in interroga- 
tive sentences 
usually the same as 
declarative. Functions 
of words in Samoan 
sentences determined 
usually by particles. 
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SAMOAN CURRICULUM OUTLINE 
LEVEL II 



SEMESTER III and IV 



VOCABULARY 



CULTURE 



Listening : 

750 - 1,250 
words and 
expressions 



Reading : 

900 - 1,500 
words and 
expressions 



Speaking : 

500 - 750 
words and 
expressions 



Writing : 

500 - 1,000 
words and 
expressions 



In the context of the topics or 
units : 

daily routine 

telephoning 

shopping 

money 

numbers in sizes, measure- 
ments, dates, time, etc. 

letters and posting mail 

restaurants 

nature activities 

recreation 

doctor, dentist 

dating 

community 

transportation 

farming and fishing 

food preparation 

historical sites 

historical events and per- 
sonages 

government 

holidays 

sports 

entertainment 
arts 

Nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs pertaining to these 
subjects as well as conjunc- 
tions, interjections and all 
particles not previously 
covered 



Concepts : 

Vocabulary words and expressions may seem 
closely related from Samoan to English or 
vice versa but they will almost always dif- 
fer in range of meaning. Care must be 
taken in looking up new words; the first 
one. found may not be the most accurate one. 

Vocabulary is influenced by historical 
background, social customs and levels, and 
other factors. 



Visual and audio-stimuli, as 
well as the adjoining vocabulary 
subjects, should suggest the 
following cultural items for 
study at the second level: 

styles of living 
Samoan 
non-Samoan 
family 
urban 



personal relationships 
geographic features 
folklore 
government 
historical events 
ancient religion 
dance/chants 
tourism 

harmony with nature 
relationships to other 

Polynesians 
Samoan names 

non-verbal communication 
chiefly language and 

speech making 
rel igion 
matoA. system 



In listening or reading, speaking 
or writing, cultural patterns 
have an effect and must be 
observed by native or non-native 
speakers of Samoan. 
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CHAPTER V 




'Ua tutitoa tz <vtu a Iz 6a'u 

\ 

"The bonlto is chased by the swordfish' 
Pu/iAue yoiVL QoaJU tikz thz de^teAmined AuxfAd^lih 
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CONTENT AND SKILLS OF LEVELS I-II 



The following pages have been included in this text as a guide to the 
Samoan language teacher in developing his/her instructional objectives for 
the school's Samoan Language Program. The material contained within this 
chapter is not meant to serve as the Samoan language curriculum, but rather, 
as a resource guide to be used in developing specific language learning 
objectives and activities for the school's Samoan Language Program.^ 

This chapter has been divided into two sections: Level I Samoan (first 
year), and Level II Samoan (second year). Each section has been further 
divided into two semester units each. The teacher may want to select 
materials and suggestions from among several semester units during the 
year rather than follow the strict order presented in this chapter. 

Most of the grammatical points covered on the following pages have 
been based on the two available texts on the Samoan Language: Mayer's 
Samoan Language and Marsack's Teach Yourself Samoan . The teacher is 
advised, however, to utilize and consult other texts (see Appendix D) 
and work to develop original material that will be specifically suited 
to the school's Samcan Language Program. Teachers are also urged to 
share materials tliat are developed with other Samoan Language Programs 
throughout Hawaii . 




Western style house or fale palagi 
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LEVEL I SAMOAN LANGUAGE 
(FIRST YEAR) 



Page 



General Introduction— To The Teacher 



65 



Semester I 



66 



Greetings 



66 



Pronunication and Spelling 
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Vowels 
Consonants 

Consonant and Vowel Sequences 
Glottal and Stopped Consonant 
The Macron 
Primary Stress 
Stress Shifting 

Sentences 69 

Basic Declarative Sentences 

Intonation 

Expressions 



Personal Pronouns 
Possessive Pronouns 
Verbal Particles 
Social Phrases 
Simple Commands 
Numbers and Time 
Who and What 
Demonstratives 
Negatives 



Body Parts 
Direction 
Colors 
Calendar 
Kinship Terms 
Food 

Classroom Vocabulary 
Borrowed Words 

Pronunciation---- Avoiding Americanizing Samoan Sounds ■ • 85 

Sentences--Expressions 8^ 

Where, Why, When, How 
To Be, To Have 
Comparison 
Polite Greetings 



Vocabulary 
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Page 

Semester II 89 

Pronunciation--Speaking with Fluency and Accuracy ... 89 

Sentences 89 

Formal -Polite Samoan Vocabulary and Speeches 
Expressions 

Irregular Plural Verbs 

Compound Sentences — Conjunctions 

Songs and Proverbs 91 

Some Idiomatic Fhrases 93 

Symbolism and Metaphors 94 

Vocabulary 95 



Village Life 

General 

Home 

Farming 

Fishing 
Clothing 
Geography 
Weather 
Numbers 

Parts of the Day 
Emotions 

Items from the Material Culture 
Food-- Polite Terms 

Basic Paragraphs . ' 

Basic Formal-Polite Speeches . . . . 
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General Introduction— To The Teacher 



The language unit for the first semester of the first year should 
preferably start out with Samoan greetings which should be done when the 
students arrive in the classroom during the first day of class. Samoan 
greetings should be recited everyday as the students enter the room and 
should be developed day by day until all of the students know the 
appropriate formal -polite Samoan greeting phrases. 

The Samoan alphabet should be the next item in the language unit. 
Correct pronunciation and spelling must be emphasized. Long vowels and 
the glottal stop consonant as well as the pronunciation of the velar- 
nasal consonant g should be thoroughly exemplified and practiced orally 
so that each student grasps them. Accentual patterns of Samoan 
words and sentences should also be discussed and practiced. 

The next step should be the introduction of basic Samoan sentences 
using the approach given in Mayer's first few chapters. Vocabulary 
building could now be introduced into the structures of the learned 
basic sentences. An introduction of the three types of sentences, 
namely, the declarative, imperative, and interrogative, may be practiced 
and used constantly in the classroom situation. 

The final step is to proceed carefully and with an appropriate pace 
into the various sentential structures of Samoan. Pronunciation, 
spelling, points of grammar, and vocabulary should be discussed and must 
develop gradually as the lessons continue. An introduction of sub-units, 
like numbers, days of the week, months of the year, colors, etc., may 
help break up the monotonous routine of the Samoan grammar lessons. For 
example, with the numbers, each student should memorize them and be able 
to do addition and subtraction games with them in the classroom. 

The general aim of the first year for the beginning speaker is to be 
able to communicate comfortably with basic Samoan sentences and paragraphs. 
For example, he/she must be able to ask an appropriate question and under- 
stand a given answer-statement, in addition to making commai.ds. Simple 
paragraph forms may include a description of what he/she ate for lunch, 
what he/she did last night, or yesterday, what his/her friend did, etc. 

Language quizzes or examinations should be given in two formats: 
written and oral. For the written form, the teacher writes the questions 
(in English or Samoan) to be answered by the students (in English or 
Samoan). For the oral test, the teacher asks the questions verbally and 
the students must supply the answers (in written or in spoken form). 
At the paragraphic level of comprehension the teacher may write the 
paragraph and then make up questions about the content or the teacher may 
recite the paragraph orally and then ask questions about its content 
to be answered by the students. 
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Semester I 



Semester I begins the learning process. The sections on "Greetings" 
and "Pronunciation and Spelling," are basic to the whole course 
and should be covered first. The sections on personal and possessive 
pronouns and verbal particles are the most difficult. It is best to 
start simply and develop the concepts as the year goes on. The other 
sections, under expressions and vocabulary, can be introduced as the 
need arises. Any of these can be used as the core of a language unit. 
The new vocabulary will support the new sentence structures and vice 
versa. We would stress the value of constant review and the use of 
several of the tactics listed previously to cover each concept. 

GREETINGS 

Greetings precede everything else to follow. The teacher initiates 
the greeting sequence and proceeds through it until the sequence 
is completed. The following procedure is suggested for the students 
and the teacher to rehearse daily: 

Teacher: Talo{^al (Hello) 

Students: Taloia laval (Hello) 

Teacher: 'Ua tou o mai? (Have you arrived?) 

Students: E {^a'aplm lava, vae <Uu lau ^uusugal (Yes indeed, sirl) 

Teacher: Po'o ia'apiioji mai *0Lutou I Izyku. a^ol (How are you 
today?) 

Students: '0 lo'o mavrnJux lava '^aXou, ia'aidXoA,] 'A'o 

{^a'apzida mOA. lau ^uMiga? (We are all fine, thank 
youl And how are you, si'"?) 

Teacher: 'Ua palz aloia It Ktm. '0 lo'o manula lava ^O'^'l, 
{^a'af^oXaj.: la, maZd lava It 6oliua\ (God has been 
generous. I am also in good health, thanksl Cheers 
to your good health I) 

Students: Ma£o io'l It 6oliuua I lau ^u^ugal (Cheers also to 
your good healthl ) 

Before a guest speaker arrives, the teacher and the students 
should rehearse the formal -polite Samoan greetings to welcome the 
guest. The following greeting formula is suggested. 

Hosts (Teacher and Students): Soau mac ma tola mai 'a'aol 

(Welcome) 

Guest: Sluu io'l Iz pa^la ma Iz mamalu o maota niUl (Welcome) 

Hosts: Mold lava Iq. Molina I lau 6u^uQa\ (Cheers to your good 
health!) 

Guest: Mo^o io'l Iz 6oliua\ (Cheers also to your good healthl) 
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Although there are specialized terms to be used depending upon 
who the guest is, e.g.,, his or her social rank in the society, the 
above should be sufficient for it is the most neutral formula. 

PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING 

Vowels 

The Samoan language shares five of our vowels. The 
pronunciation is regular: 

A - ah, as in father 

E - eh, as in mate, bay (without diphthong) 

I - ee, as in feet 

0 - oh, as in go (without diphthong) 

U - 00, as in blue 

For correct spelling and pronunciation of Samoan words, the 
teacher must point out that the five vowels are pronounced 
phonetically as 'a, 'e, 'i, 'o, *u. For example, 'Ua 'u It talo 
(The taro is bad.), 'Ua ^a'a'u'u Iz Xma (The boy is displeased.), 
Sa a'a e Iz ^a^im Zona tino Iz ^agu u'u (The woman anointed 
her body with coconut oil.), 'Ua 'a'a lorn tino I Iz a^a (His 
body has stunk from perspiration.) Vowel length is distinctive, 
i.e., length serves the function of changing the meaning of a 
word. For example, mama (ring), pepe (bab^, butterfly) and wuma 
(to be crowded) are distinguished from mama (clean), pepe (to 
wither), mumx (to be aflame), and mma (red). 

Consonants 

The consonants are: i, g, I, m, n, p, 6, t, and v. Words 
adapted from English words use the extra consonants h, k, and 
Samoans are gradually replacing the t with fe and the n with g 
in spoken "colloquial" Samoan. However, the student should 
learn with the t and n as the Samoans prefer it as being "good" 
Samoan. Pronunciation is the same as in English except for the 
letter g. This is given an "ng" sound as in the word "singer." 
This sound can be troubling to the non-Samoan tongue, especially 
at the beginning of a word as in ga^*(mouth). 

Consonant and Vowel Sequences 

Samoan has the canonical pattern of C V C V ( consonant-vowel - 
consonant-vowel sequence) for its basic word morphology, e.g., 
mma (ring), 6a6a (to spank), 6u^u (milk), lolz (candy), etc. 
The only time that a consonant sequence occurs phonetically (i.e., 
in word pronunciation) is when two syllables of the form CVCV are 
identical to each other in a word, e.g., mamoAa (to dislike), 
momota (to break), tatuti (to chase), manana'o (to want), <(e^etje 
(to fear) , etc. 
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These are pronounced as mtrnuu, mota, ttaJU, manna,' o,, and 
iJ^ei^e respectively. Aside from these, there are no consonant 
sequences in Samoan, i.e., there is no sp, st, sk, sm, sn, pi, 
etc. 

Some practice may be required for the student to hear the 
difference between some of the vowel sequences, i.e., oa and 
00, ae and (U, or ot and o^. 

Glottal and Stopped Consonant 

The glottal stop (') is a consonant which is not usually 
included in the Samoan alphabet. It always comes before a 
vowel and acts as a stop or break signal similar to the phonetic 
stop which initiates vowel-initial English words like 'apple, 
*ate, 'each. It will be shown in all words given here as it 
can often affect the meaning of the word: e.g., icU means "to 
do" while ia'l means "banana," uZu means "head" and 'uZa means 
"breadfruit." Many materials written in Samoan do not use the 
glottal stop as the Samoans presumably can intuit the appro- 
priate word from the context of the sentence. 

The Macron 

The macron (-) is used to indicate a long vowel, e.g., 
agaaga (spirit), ^aa (four), and tamaa (father) are pronounced 
and written as agaga, ^a, and tama respectively. (See Milner's 
Samoan Dictionary for details concerning the differences 
between a vowel sequence which is pronounced with a break of 
pause as in oa in OQfiiaga and a vowel sequence which is not 
pronounced with a break, e.g., the oa in laa and tmaa.) 

Primary Stress 

The primary stress occurs in the penultimate syllable. The 
word ^cZc (plenty) is normally accented on the first syllable. 
When it has a macron over the final syllable— ;teXe-- (big) then 
the final syllable actually contains two identical vowels, i.e., 
tditt. The stress is placed on the penultimate vowel. Another 
example would be moti (orange). Again, the accent is on the 
first syllable. Mo£l (lamp), however has two macrons. The 
accent is still on the penultimate syllable if each vowel is 
drawn out, e.g., mootLi. 

Stress Shifting 

The only time that the Primary Stress shifts is when three 
vowels occur in a sequence or when a low vowel, namely a is 
followed by a high vowel like a and ^. In certain words like 
tcUa (hit), ijaaa (build), ^zua (stir), tautz (drink), *alga 
(meal), the primary-stress shifts to the third vowel from the 
end of the word. The reason for this stress-shifti^ . process 
is that the penultimate vowel has undoubtedly dipL.ar/ :zed in 
the environment of the preceding vowel, e.g., tcuta is pronounced 
^yci, faua as iaim, 4eaa as ^ma, maaga as mawga, {^oXaZalga as 
(^oXa^Ljga, tOAjrii as tOAtjmi, etc. 
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SENTENCES 

Basic Declarative Sentences 

The introduction of the students to basic declarative 
sentences should start, preferably, after the Greetings, 
Pronunciation, and Spelling sections. The basic statements 
sections should introduce the particle 'o, the definite and 
the indefinite article, the demonstratives, and the plural 
formation process which is achieved by deleting and definite 
article. The first few chapters of Mayer's Samoan Language 
handle these elements excellently through the application of 
the 'Silent Way' approach. Mayer's technique in teaching the 
language aieas mentioned above is highly recommended. 

Intonation* 

Sentence intonation becomes fluid only through practice, so 
the more verbalizing the student gets to do, the better. One 
major difference between Samoan and English is the intonation 
of questions. In English, "Where are you going?'* is accented 
on the last word. In Samoan, '0 <5ea ^ a£a U at? 
sentence stress falls on a mid-sentence syllable. In fact, a 
Samoan, asking English questions, will often mis-stress 
sentences (e.g., saying, "Where are you going?" with the stress 
on "you"). This is worth spending some time on, perhaps using 
English sentences with Samoan stress before making the switch 
to Samoan questions. 

Only practice will enable the student to say longer sentences 
with a natural rhythm. Expect some clumsiness at first. The 
speech rhythms will smooth out in time as the student gains 
confidence in word meanings. At first, it will be wise not to 
criticize too much. 



*Tuitele and Kneubuhl 's Fa'ailoga ma Manayaqa (Punctuation and 
Intonation) 1978 in Samoan only - Is highly recommended for 
this aspect of Samoan. 
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Expressions 

Personal Pronouns 



There are some major differences between Samoan and 
English in the handling of personal pronouns. For instance, 
there is no Samoan word for "it" (singular or plural). "It" 
is either eliminated altogether, or the phrase 'o It moxi 
(the thing) is sometimes used. Also, there is no difference 
between cases—as in our "we" and "us." There are dual forms 
in the first, second and third person, plurals that are used 
only for pairs. These forms are further split in the 
first person into two more forms that either include or 
exclude the person addressed. This has often been the bane of 
those learning Samoan (and Hawaiian) and it will take time 
to develop confidence with them. It is suggested that the 
teacher introduce pronouns as part of learning sentence 
patterns and perhaps put off covering them in detail as 
points of grammar until later in the semester. ^^"^ 



Basic pronoun forms: 



Singular Dual Plural 

I, me a'a we, us* (two we, us (inclusive) 

inclusive) tatoa 



we, us (two we, us (exclusive) 

exclusive) motoa 

ma'ua 



you 'oe you (two) you ^outou 

he, she la they, them they, them latou 

him, her (two) loi'ua 

Normally, these pronouns follow the verb, for the 
basic word order in Samoan is verb-subject-object. 



*There is no distinction between cases as (nominative and 
accusative) as in "we" and "us" in English. 
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So 



There is another form of these pronouns when preceding the 
verb. These are: 



Singular 



Dual 



Plural 



I, me *ou we, us 

(two-inclusive) 



we, us (inclusive) 



we, us 

(two-exclusive) 
ma 



we, us (exclusive) 

mate a 



you 'e you (two) lua you toa 

he, she they, them _ they, them latoa 

him, her na (two) -Ca 



There is another way to express "I" or "me," with the form 
!cia. This is used mostly in some idioms and many songs, e.g. 7 
E ({.ca 'cLc ^ita (I want to eat) becomes Ta tz ila 'o^ (I want 
to eat). It can be considered a poetic form. For specific 
examples of the difference of pronoun forms in pre-verbal and 
post-verbal positions, see the section on sentences, page 89. 



Possessive Pronouns 



As with the personal pronouns, the possessive pronouns do 
not have two case forms. Generally, they follow the same 
pattern that the personal pronouns do. Possessive pronouns have 
an 0 and an a form, and there is no single, clear rule to 
guide the student as to which form to use. Finally, they have 
different forms before singular and plural nouns. Below are 
the forms that modify singular nouns: 



Singul ar 



Dual 



Plural 



my, mine £o'a, £a'a our, ours 

(two-incl usive) 
lo tR, la ta 



our, ours 
(inclusive)^ 

lo & la ' toutou 



your, yours 



our, ours 
(two^exclusive) 
lo ma, la ma 

lou, you, yours 
laa (two) 

lo &la 'oaliia 



our, ours 
(exclusive) 

lo &la ' mcutou 

your, yours 

lo &la ^ oLitoa 



his, her their, theirs their, theirs 

his, hers lona, lana (two) lo & la loutou 

lo la, la la 



And the possessive pronouns that modify plural nouns: 



Singular 



Dual 



Plural 



iT\y, mine o*a, a^u 



our, ours our, ours (inclusive) 

(two-inclusive) o & a tcUou 
0 tci, a ta. 

our, ours our, ours (exclusive) 

(two-exclusive) o & a maXon 
0 ma, a ma 



your, yours ou, au 



your, yours 
(two) 

0 & a ^ouhia 



your, yours 
0 & a ^outou 



his, her ona, ana 
his, hers 



their, theirs 
(two) 

0 J^R, a Jta 



their, theirs 

0 & a J&toui 



Most nouns (with exceptions) do not have plural forms. 
The noun modifiers give them the plural form. For instance: 
'o £a'u tii^A^ means "my boox," while 'o a'a tix6l means ''my 
books." As with the personal pronouns, these points can be 
covered as a part of sentence patterning in the beginning 
and as points of grammar later. 

Verbal Particles 

Verbs aren't conjugated as to tense in Samoan. This 
relieves the student from having to memorize a lot of various 
verb forms. Tense is determined instead by verbal particles. 

Present tense: 'o lo^o (sometimes simply ' o) is the 
basic present tense particle. E and ;te are also used as 
present tense markers, [tz is used with the second set of 
personal pronouns outlined previously), "lla expresses 
present tense with stative ("to be") impersonal verbs and 
expresses a past state that continues into the present. 



'0 lo^o aJbx SJjnL. Simi is going. 

E a£u S^anL. Simi is going. 

^Ou tz aiu. I am going. 

'Ua vzv^la.^ It is hot. 

'Ua pe Iz mojU. The lamp is out. 



Past tense is marked by 6a or na. The difference 
between 6a and yux is that 6a is used to express an 
action in the past that is completed. 



Sa aZu Sm>i. 



Simi went. 
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Using na in this sentence would imply that Simi has 
left and has just returned. Sa here shows the completion 
of the action. 

The future is indicated by 'o £e'a. 

'0 Wa aJtu Sjuni? Will Simi go? 

#^ 

The Imparatlve markers are 6e.^i and Una 6tU is 
the milder form of the two. 

Se'^ aJUx locL. Go, now, 

'Iwa alu loa. Gol 

Again, it would seem best to gradually build the 
students' vocabulary of verbal particles and then cover 
them thoroughly as points of grammar at a later point 
in the semester. 

Social Phrases 

The very first day of class, the teacher will want to 
give the students some words to use immediately. Everyday 
greetings and social phrases can be used daily between 
teacher and students and among the students themselves at 
the start of each class period. Naturally, these are the 
first phrases the students will use on any venture into the 
Samoan community and it helps their confidence to have them 
automatically available. 

TaloicL lava. 

■0 al Zou igoa? 

'0 £o'a igoa o , 
'0 lo^u JiQoa. 

'0 a moui 'oe? 

Uamla lava ia^aiztoui. 

Mayuiia lava la maZaga . 



Maniiia io'l [Iz ^a^amuZi). 



fa^af^eXai. 
Lzaga. 



Hello. 

Hello, (answer) 
What is your name? 
My name is . 

How are you? 

Fine, thanks. 

Have a good journey. 
(Blessings on your trip. 

Blessings to you also 
(Who remain behind). 

Thank you. 

Gocd. 

No good 




fzoloolo . 



Not bad. 



Pota a'oga. 
fa' molmolz. 



You* re welcome 
(thanks also). 

Classroom. 

Please. 



LauZaju. Table. 

TuZou. Excuse me. 

In these few phrases are the beginnings of comnunication 
in the class. The teacher can use these sentences to begin 
the class adventure and to frame each class for the rest 
of the year. 

Another useful social word is mold. This can be 
translated as "congratulations." Samoans use this throughout 
the day to congratulate each other on good health, hard work, 
successful fishing, or on completion of a journey. Here 
are some examples: 

fAald Iz ^oliaa. Good health. 

Moid io'l la ^oliua. Good health to you also. 

Ma£5 £e gaZaz. Good work. 

t^aJto Id ioQota. Good fishing. 

M5£5 £e ia'cuitl. Good driving. 

Ma£o ioU It tapaaU. Thanks for the support. 

This is also a good vocabulary builder as words can be 
substituted into the phrase. This lets the teacher give 
encouragement to the students in Samoan. The teacher should 
encourage students to answer in Samoan whenever possible. 

Simple Commands 

The teacher should also build the students' capacity to 
handle classroom coninands, questions, and replies. For 
instance: 

Tii6l ... Write .. . 

... ton Iqool. ... your name. 

... I Iz laupapa. , ... on the board. 

. . . £e {^q^aJU ma la ioLi. . . the question 

and the 



ans ver. 
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FcUXau . . . Read ... 

... Iz tu6i. ... the book (or 

letter). 

... Iz taloi. ... the story. 

fa^aJizotdZz, ia^molmolz. Louder, please. 

Sometimes, the teacher might want to get the class out 
of their seats and moving around, obeying a series of 
action commands: 

^Za e tapuni Iz icuXoto^a. Go open the door. 

Mil e tapz Iz moZl. Go turn off the light. 

TataZcL Iz ^a^maZama. Open the window. 

'Au/noc Jtcui ^apl. Bring your notebook. 

Ta U luQa. Stand up. 

Ho^o 'I loJio. Sit down. 

Associating the words they hear with iiimediate action 
will help the students begin to think in Sa^noan. The 
commands and the vocabulary associated with them will spring 
from the requirements 'of the classroom. 

Numbers and Time 

Number learning is a simple matter of memorization 
and continued use. 

4e£aa - 100 
l\)a 6ztaa Zva 

^ziixhi Iva - 999 
aiz - 1,000 
a^z l\)a ^eZm i^itu 

Jtsziixhi ono - 1976 
rruJUona - 1 ,000,000 

Notice that forming the higher numbers is a very regular 
process. Putting two after ten makes twelve, and it is 
written as two words: 6ziuiu lua. Putting two before ten 
makes twenty, written as two words: Zjucl ^z^uMi. This 
pattern holds true all the way up to one hundred. Hundreds 
are also changed by adding the number modifier in front of 
the word ^zX/xxi as in Iva 4e£aa--nine hundred. Again, the 
numbers build up to mltiona, an English loan word. There 
is a long form for the higher numbers, too. Sometimes the 
Samoans will add the phrase ma Iz (and the) in between the 
ten and one or the hundred and one units, as in 6z{^uhi ma 
Iz Im or 4>eJUu ma Iz lua. 



ta6l - 


1 


ono 


6 




n 


iua. - 


2 




7 


6&iuJbi ixia 


12 


tola - 


3 


vojLu 


8 


Jbxa. 6&iulu 


20 


6a - 


4 




9 


Zua. iz^ula iaa - 


22 


Lima - 


5 


iz^uZu - 


10 




99 
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Sentences can be butlt around the phrase e jj>ai or 
"how many?" 



E j^ai ne/C ta6l? How many books are here? 

E tuna tu6l. There are five books. 

Other exercises can be based on money, introducing the 
words >c2£a (dollar) and 4ene'(cents) and the phrase 
e i^. £e taa? (how much does it cost?): 

E ^ajOL l(L toju 0 l(LnQyi tiisZ? How much does this book 

cost? 

E Im ^tJiiji iaa tziidii lua Two dollars and twenty- 
^ene. two cents. 

At this point, a field trip to a Samoan store might 
be in order. (Please see the Appendix for a list of Samoan 
stores in downtown Honolulu.) If they know that they will 
need to use their Samoan in a "real-life" situation, the 
students will have the incentive to apply themselves to 
this topic. (The teacher should let the store owner know 
ahead of time that the visit is coming up and ask them to 
only speak Samoan to the students.) 

Another number drill to be used in class is to have 
the students add Ha'aopoopo] and subtract (to'e^e) numbers 
that the teacher calls out: 

fa^aopoopo £e JUia ma Iz luua. Two plus two. 
(Or) 0 la lua la^aopoopo 

ma £e hia. Two plus two. 

Loiia ^'e^e £e Zm. Five subtract two. 

Pick up the speed of the drill as the students give 
their answers. Soon, many will experience giving an 
answer in Samoan without thinking of it first in English. 

As the students gain confidence with their numbers, 
start working on telling time. Below are the chief 
phrases for telling time: 

'Ua tja ila? Wh.it time is it? 

'Ua tR Id toi^l. It's one o'clock. 

'Ua 4ejju£a mZnutz e tz^a al It's ten past one. 

'Ua too. Jt>ziuJbi mlYiutd I la ta^i. It's ti^n till one. 
'Ua 'aija £e ijosi. It's half past one. 
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The word refers to the striking of the clock. E 
>Ce'a <U means "past" and the word toz here means "until." 
'A((a is a loan word from English that means "half." The 
word for time itself is another loan word, taml. Time 
questions are always useful in class and there should be 
many opportunities to use them. 



Who and What 



We ran into the who-interrogative before in the sentence 
'0 ai lovi AjQoa? The phrase 'o cut forms the interrogative 
and should give the students few problems as it is 
simple and direct: 



^0 al Iz tiUnz Iqjol? 

'0 cut tz ^goa o ton tama? 
'0 loone. 



Who is this girl? 

What is your father's name? 
John. 



Make sure the students do not drop the 'o at the 
beginning of the sentences. This is one case where the 
teacher may want to get the correct habit ingrained early. 

"What" is formed by the phrases 'o £e a and 'o a 
singular and the plural, respectively. Mea is often used 
with these. It means "things." Again, these are simple 
and direct: 



^0 tz a Izm moxi? 
Demonstratives 



What is that thing? 
A letter from my mother. 
What are those things? 
My letters. 



The demonstratives should give few problems as 
they function as they do in English: 



Singular plural 

£ene^ nzl 

IZYWi na 

IzZci tR 



English 
this, these 
that, those 
that, those 



use 

near 

far 

farther 
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Mayer makes the point that l^m often refers to someone 
else's possession and mentions four other forms in use: -tea, 
£e£e, iidtz, and In. The students should use the 
first forms in the diagram until they are familiar with 
them. They should be aware that the others exist as they 
will hear them from time to time but the subtleties might 
be best put off until later. 



Negatives 



LhU means "no" in Samoan and e Ihii or 'aa IhU 
translates as "there is (are) no..." Li means "not" 
and Iz^l means "not yet." Using some past sentences, we 
can make some negative constructions: 

E a£u Sml? Is Si mi going? 

Lhti, e ll alu. No, Simi isn't going (will not go). 

'Ua alu Slml? Has Simi left? 

Lhii, e Iz^i aJbx. No, he hasn't left yet. 

Notice that the e in ihui and is drawn out. 
Also notice that in the final sentence that there is no 
pronoun--the "he" is understood. This is typical of 
informal Samoan conversation. 

There are two negative commands 'am and Jt^oia. 
Both mean "don't," but 6oaji is very emphatic and often 
Implies that the action (i.e,, noise, fighting) has already 
begun. Here are some examples: 

'Aaa Iz pjUa. Don't make noise. 

'Aiuil Don't! 

So^ Iz taujd' ImUa. Stop fighting. (Don't fight.) 

Soldi Stop it: (Don't!) 

SoAA is the last warning before a slap is administered 
and is uisually followed by a period of peace and quiet. 
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VOCABULARY 



Below are seven lists of suggested vocabulary words grouped 
around subjects that will be of use in the classroom. The teacher 
will want to decide how much the students need to learn by memori- 
zation and how much by constant use. The terms are informal, 
everyday Samoan. Chiefly terms will be given for some of the 
vocabulary later. 

Body Parts 

Going from top to bottom: 



a£a 
mcuta 

uJbi [JUixuhi] 
mcuta 



head 
face 
hair 
eye(s) 



taJUga 

guuta 

/C6a 



ear(s) 

mouth 

nose 



tino b 0 dy manava s t oma c h 

ua_ neck papatua back 

tuojua back of the neck Ivl ribs 

icutaiaXa chest 



tma 

tullLma 
taputana 



arm(s) 
shoulder(s) 
elbow(s) 
wrist(s) 



vae leg(s) 
tlxJUvaz [tuJLi\ knee(s) 
tapavaz ankle(s) 



Lima 



hand(s) 
finger(s) 



vae foot (feet) 

tamoLtma^ ivaQ. toe(s) 



Notice that all nouns can be singular or plural as they 
without plural-indicative modifiers. The teacher may want to -uve 
a body chart constantly in the room, at first with labels, later, 
perhaps, without. 

Di recti on 

Direction words are particularly useful in command 
drills. Body oriented direction words can be made part of 
the body parts vocabulary: 



AjtR Jtawncutaa 
AJtJx tcujuxgavalz 

. taaagavaZd. 



right side 
left side 

Which boy is named Simi? 
The boy there on the left, 



Hi 
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Note that aXu means "side". There are also direction 
words that refer to movement: 



^llaga up, over, on top taa back, behind 

*l Zalo down, below, underneath a'e upwards 

^liima in front Uo downh'ards 

Sou lum Come forward (to the front) 

Sou I'l Come here 

Ala li^o *i Iz ^amJLa. Go down the road. 

Note that by adding the macron over the final vowels 
of hiQa, Jbxto, iwna, and tuux, we make the 
emphatic form of these words. The stress shifts to the 
final syllable: 'I Zuqcl, 'IIolXJo, etc. 



Finally, there are the geographical direction words: 



north '-c 4^>cj$o 
east taJ. 
south '>c ata 



west 

towards the ocean 
towards the mountains 



The final two words have their Hawaiian counterparts 
in the words "makai|| and "mauka.*' 'I ata also has its 
emphatic form uXa which would mean "way inland." 



Colors 



Here is a list of the more important colors that are 
likely to be used: 



aJUuU 
Zam moam 

ixim tma mata 
Zona Zaa ^ava 



black 
blue 
brown 
green 

dark green 



mmu red 

6anuuma yellow 

pa'e^'e white 

viote. violet 

moli orange 



The word for color is lam. Blue is literally "the 
color of the ocean." 



Calendar 



tcui6aga 
vcUxuo 

CU>0 

Matt 



year 
month 
week 
day 

January 
February 
March 
April 



Me 
lunt 

luJtcu, 
*Aokd60 

Ok^topa 
hidvma 



May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
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With loan words, the letter is used. In conver- 
sation, Samoans will usually substitute the letter £. 
Thus, loMUvU becomes JamaZL, etc. 



A60 Ga^ua 
A60 Lm 
A60 La£a 



Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 



A40 VanjouiXz Friday 
Aao To^om^l Saturday 
A60 5a Sunday 



Again, k&o VoacuZz is often said A6o ValouZa. By 
asking the students each day what the day is, they should 
learn the calendar days fairly easily. 



Kinship Terms 



Samoan has no single words for "cousin," "aunt," 
"uncle," or "grandmother" or "grandfather." Instead, the 
vocabulary centers around the relationships between spouses 
and parents and their children. 

All of the family words take the o form of the_ 
possessive except the words for husband ^we, wife ava, 
children ^anoa, and a woman's son or daughier tma. 





^'kigCL Family 






mataa 


parents 




children 




father 


ataJii^i. 


man's son 




mother 




man's daughter 


U60 


brothers & sisters 


tama tama 


woman's son 






tama ttlvia 


woman's daughter 




male's brother 








male's sister 


To^oJUxjol 


Spouse 




female's sister 






tuagam 


female's brother 


tana 


husband 






ava 


wi fe 



To say "uncle," you would have to say "the brother of 
my father." ^0 la luo o Zo^u tama, or, '0 la taagam o Zo'u 
tina. "Aunt" would be, '0 £e taala^lm o lo^u iama, or, 
'0 £e u&o 0 to^ii tina. 



Food 



The words given here are the common words for food, 
The polite forms will be given later. 



'ox. eat 
^a^l banana 
lalaoa bread 
*uMx breadfruit 
moa chicken 



mago 



food 

lobster 

mango 

papaya 

milk 
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koko cocoa pm'a pig (pork) 

fuu coconut (green) a£ac6a rice 

popo coconut (mature) ma&ma salt 

pe'epe^e coconut cream ^ufea sugar 

pa'a crab ^a£o taro 

^uomoa egg lawtaJto taro leaves 

^'a fish pcUtasaml taro leaves cooked 

vitc water in coconut cream 

'0 a aa mea mi 'a^? What did you eat? 

Wa 'oc nc a'a jja'^ ma aioA^sa, I ate some bananas and rice. 

Sou e 'al. Come and eat. 



'Ua ^ouma^ona, ia'af^eXcui I'm full, thanks. 

Notice that ila 'al is "hungry" and ma'omi is "full.** 
Samoans are likely to refer to pork or chicken as a "piece" of 
pork or chicken: 

'Ua 'e (Jia 'ai I 6Z {^a&l'pua'a? Would you like a piece of pork? 
Classroom Vocabulary 



laapapa bl ackboard pzyu. pen 

tu6^ book 4a' 0 correct 

^loka chalk lula, va&z ruler 

icuUtoto 'a door a'oga school 

tULm erase wo^oa_ seat, chair 

mo£l lamp, light tma ayga school boy 

tu6l letter, book t^nz a'oga school girl 

' apl notebook icuR ' oga teacher 

pepa paper la'malama window 

peMtaJU pencil tu6l write 

4fc6e wrong 



Borrowed Words 

Often the easiest kinds of words to learn are those 
borrowed from a language with which you are already familiar. 
Samoan contains a number of words borrowed from English and 
then Samoanized. 

Some of the most common borrowings are listed on the next page. 
Students should be encouraged to glance at this list often 
as learning will be quick and the sense of knowing a lot of 
"Samoan" words is gratifying. This list is reprinted with 
permission from Tusiga o 'Upu Samoa by Moega T. Tuitele and 
John Kneubuhl, Department of Education, Pago Pago, 1978 
Cpp. 32-36). 

Samoan has borrowed heavily from only three languages: 
English, Greek, and Latin, For the purposes of this section 
(which is spelling), these borrowings are important because 
the words Introduced the consonant fe into the language and 
because they need special care with respect the the {^a'mamaf^a (-). 
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Here is a list of some borrowed words, with their correct 
spellings: 



ayiiayu. 

*apa 

^auAo 

' zpikopb 

uaexi 
ua^u 
wouti 

uJJLa, ultL 

IcUna 

iRplti 

IcdU 
tabapl 
iQjjtiJb 
iQjom 

JUpotL 

tUl 

JLoajol 

loka 

Icikou 

iolz 

loti 

luZa 



(English) 

(English) 

(English) 

[English) 

^English) 

(English) 

(Greek) 

[English) 

.English? 

(Latin) 

(English) 

(Greek) 

(English) 

(English) 

(Greek) 

(English) 
(English) 

(English) 

(English) 
(English) 
(English) 
(English) 
(English) 
(English) 

(English) 

(Latin) 

(English) 

(English) 

(English) 

(English) 

(English) 

(English) 

(English) 

(English) 

(English) 

(English) 

(Latin) 

(English) 

(English) 

(English) 

(English) 

(English) 

(Greek) 

(English) 

(English) 

(English) 



Latin?) 



maUjCi 


(Engl 


ish 


mkzti 


(Engl 


ish 




(Engl 


ish 




(Engl 


ish 


mdUi 


(Engl 


ish 




(Engl 


ish 


minute 


(Engl 


ish 


mod 


(Engl 


ish 




(Engl 


ish 


yuZa 


(Engl 


ish 




(Engl 


ish 


pazZo 


(Engl 


ish 


pcUupCL 


(Engl 


ish 


paZzni 


(Engl 


ish 


pcULota 


(Enql 


ish 


papcuUjiO 


(Engl 


ish 


poAakaJLcilci 


Engl 


ish 


pCUiCi 


Engl 


ish 




( Engl 


ish 




\. Engl 


ish 


pcUi^i 


(Enql 


ish 


pdtiJL 


' Enql 


ish 


pata 


(Enql 


ish 


poutz 


( Enql 


ish 


pcuto 


(Enql 


ish 


pza foear) 


(Enql 


ish 


pza (bear) 


(Enql 


ish 


phrujjoi 


( Enql 


ish 


pZYli 


(Enql 


ish 


pzyiuXJbLnl 


(Engl 


ish 


pzYuJ^ini. 


(Enql 


ish 


PZYUJJXZCL 


(Engl 


ish 


pzpa 


(Engl 


ish 


vzvz 


(Enql 


ish 


pQAZ6^znz 


(Enql 


ish 


pz^^zXa 


(Enql 


ish 




(Enql 


ish 


p>c (bee) 


(Enql 


ish 


pAjCi 


(Enql 


ish 


pjjiz 


(Enql 


ish 


pZsupo 


(Engl 


ish 


potitikl 


(Lati 


n) 


polo 


(Engl 


ish 


poloka 


(Engl 


ish 


polokalamz 


(Engl 


ish 


povyL 


(Lati 


n) 


pulmu 


(Engl 


ish 


pa6>c 


(Engl 


ish 
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volcano 


(English 




(English 


6apati 


(English 


^a6a Uo6a] 


(English 




(English 




(Greek) 




(English 




(English 




(English 




(English 




(English 




(English 




(English 




(English 




(English 




(English 




(English 




(English 




(English 




(English 




(English 




^ t-iiy 1 1 b ll 




(English 


6uka 


(English 


6UpO 


(English 


tcUml 


(English 


tarn 


(English 


tapa^a 


(English 




(English 




(English 


tmoYii 


(Greek) 


tzvolo 


(English 


tX ^ 


(English 


tVakovio 


(Greek) 


aX apoto 


^breeK j 


Xlkata 


(English 


tXtata 


(English 




(English 


kaJbma 


(English 


kaJLapu 


(English 




(English 


kaJLcumoi 


(English 


kjoJiz 


(English 


kRtzm 


(English 


feodeve 


(English 


kaZom 


(English 


kamapaiu. 


(English 


kamijuta 


(English 


kRnua 


(English 


kapdXzYii 


(English 


kapzmta 


(English 




(English 
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\m,potl 


(English) 


kxvujotjoi (chariot) 


(English) 




(English) 


katapWi 


(English) 


\mapoz 


(English) 


feea 


(English) 


feefee 


(English) 




(English) 


koJtu 


(English) 


kl 


(English) 


(English) 




(English) 


klkl 


(English) 


iULUAmcul or 




[KoAlbAincul) 


(English) 


kWUAXijXYio 


(En§lish) 


\uZoixati 


(English) 


klyiamoyU 


(Greek) 


iviona 


(Greek) 




(English) 




(English) 




(English) 


koalz ( :oal) 


(English) 




(English) 


kokz ( ng. ockv Tongan: kok 


koko 


(English) 


kola 


(English) 


kola 


(English) 


kolom 


(English) 


kotopa 


(English) 


koZ04>AAZ 


(English) 


koiiuz 


(Latin) 


koma 


(English) 


komUA^m 


(English) 


kAjnlYlLbA. 


(English) 


komUA. 


(English) 


komlti 


(English) 


konutti 


(English) 


konoMixZa 


(English) 


koYutbiQJta 


(English) 


kopA. 


(English) 


kOiiA. 


(English) 


kjovam 


(English) 


kmta 


(English) 


ku^ava 


(English) 


kukci 


(English) 


kukama 


(English) 


kijJUmJi 


(English) 


kixJiuku 


(English) 


kiX6A. 


(English) 
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The above list, of course, doesn't do justice to the 
additions that people - especially young people - make to 
the language all the time. Kami [Kami mai Iz aMi laZz) is 
now common. Vdiui is gaining popularity [mcutua^l ioZul 
toZz Iz tamo) . And there is also 'E maJUz lava la^u 6lkoli 
(But one never hears ^Ajtoli, which is what it should be). 



PRONUNCIATION AVOIDING AMERICANIZING SAMOAN SOUNDS 



As the students gain confidence the teacher will want to be 
aware of any tendency to Americanize vowel sounds. Now would b-e a 
good time to give individual attention to students with pronunciation 
problems. Some problems to listen for are: pronouncing the o and 
e as, respectivly, "ou" and "ay" (as in "low" arid "lay"), 
pronouncing the e at the end of a word as a long "ee" sound, and 
being lazy with the short a, and thus omitting it entirely. 
Some will want to pronounce 3 as in "finger" rather than as in 
"singer." Drills based on making the sounds clear to the class 
may be used both with the class as a whole and individually. 



SENTENCES-EXPRESSIONS 



Where, Why, When, How 

These four interrogatives open up new ways to use old 
vocabulary. They expand the students' conversational abilities 
and should not present many difficulties as they function 
much as do their English equivalents. 



Where - with locative phrases 

There are two forms, '0 <Jea and 'I i^ja: 

'0 Iz tuLbl *o Za^o I Iz piua 

*0 Iz tuu>Z *o Zo'o I totonu 0 Zz piua. 

'0 Zz tii&Z '0 Zo^o Z ^a^o 0 Zz pu^a 
. . .Z ZaZo. . . 
. . .Z Zaga. . . 
. . .Z Zma. . . 
. . .Z ZaZa aZu. . . 

. . .Z ZaZa mai. . . 
. . .Z ZoZjx anz. . . 
. . .Z Zua 0 Zz ptt&a. . . 



Where is the book? 
The book is in the box. 
The book is inside the 
box. 

The book is outside the box. 
. . .below (under) . . . 
. . .on top of (above) . . . 
. . .in front of . . . 
. . .on the other side 
of.. . 

. . .on this side of. .. 

. . .next to. . . 

. . .behind the box. . . 



't tz aZu 'Z iza? Where are you going? 
^Ou Zz aZu *Z ApZa. I'm going to Apia. 

Class drills and conversations can easily center around 
these ten forms that are commonly used. Notice that Z iza 
tends to come at the end of a sentence and '0 ^\za begins a 
sentence. 
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Why—because 



There are two forms of the "why" question and we will 
give four common "because" answers. 



^KuqR ^ixa 'e matoJ^jd at? 



'Ua 'oa mozJaiM 'aa tlga 
to* a papcUua. 

'Ua 'oa moe '^mJW tZga 

'Ua 'oa moe £eiifla ^ua^tZga 
Zjo^vl papatua. 

'Ua ^oumoz ^onajolo^ix 



Why are you resting? 
Why are resting? 



I'm resting because my back 
hurts. 

. . . because my back 
hurts. 

. . . because i^y back 
hurts. 



. . . because of my 
back which hurts. 



Notice that the relative particle <U is always used at 
the end of the "why" question, whether you use ^cuUoR or 
^0 te. a mqjoL. Notice, too, that the ^om form of 
"because" is the only one that takes a noun phrase 
after it. The others are normally followed by verbs. 

When—past and future, answers 

There are two forms for the word "when": a<{ea is the 
future form and amiojx is used for past tense questions. 



'0 aim- ta aJLu <U? 
'E aJLu aim? 
^Ou tz aJUi neZ. 
*0u tz aZu mnzl. 

. . .tamo. . 

'0 am-ioja na 'e ^oa al? 
hia 'e 4au amim? 
Ua ^ou 6au ananaiA.. 

. . .ananzi. 



When will you go? 
When will you go? 
I 'm leaving now. 
I 'm leaving later. 
. . .tomorrow. 

When did you come? 
When did you come? 
I came yesterday. 

. . .earlier today. 

. . .a short while ago, 



When the question expression begins the sentence, the 
relative particle (U is needed at the end. 

How 

(See also the section^below on weather vocabulary.) "How" 
comes in two forms: {^a*apQ{)za and the more informal id^aiziza. 
Have your students use the first form. 
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'0 ia'a^l^exi mal 'oef How are you? 

E jja'apejjea om ta^u leneA. 'upaf How do you say this word? 

The first sentence is a slightly more formal substitute 
for '0 a mdL 'oe? The second is a useful classroom phrase and 
the teacher should insist that they ask this question in 
Samoan from now on. 

To Be, To Have 

(This section is based on lesson 8 from Marsack.) 

There are no words in Samoan that directly translate 
"to be" and "to have." The students will need to ignore the 
English patterns and learn a variety of new Samoan patterns. 

OJtoi or noio mean "to live" or "to stay." The sentence, 
"He is in Apia " with the sense that he now lives there, may 
be translated as E no^o ia I Apia. 

"There is (are)" may be translated as e -ott and the 
negative as e loxU. This phrase is most useful. 

E AxU nl tjx^avaJiz I Manono? Are there any cars on Manono Is. 
E lejoi rui ta^avaZz. There are no cars. 

For the verb "to be" followed by a noun, use 'o. 

f/i "0 D />,-;; f^^>. The man is a teacher. 

For the verb "to be" followed by an adjective, use a verb particle. 

'0 Iz teJirn tojx 'uaita teZz. That girl is very angry. 

"To have" in the sense of "to own" can again be translated with 
the word, Icui. 

E AAl la' a ta&l pa'Jux. I have a bible. (There is my bible.) 

Perhaps the teacher will get the most value from these 
Ajoui usages. It ts flexible and the students can use it to express 
most of what they need to say as far as "to be" and "to have" 
are concerned. 

Comparison 

A useful phrase here is 6U1 om which means "is more." 

'0 oc £e tma mcutuui? Who is the older boy? 
E 6aJU om mcutua Sml. Simi is older. 
E matua Sml. Simi is older. 
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Both phrases express the same thought. If you want to 
compare the two, using two names in a sentence, use either of 
these two forms: 



Simi is older than 'Afa. 
Simi is older than 'Afa. 



la is the more coffinon form. Another phrase is e tuttua 
which means "they are the same." 



E mama^a ptua m? 
E 6AJti om mam^a pa^a 
toll. 

E mamoiici te. pii6a t^Jiz I 
E mama^a £e pa^a tjstZz I to 

E tLXtlXjbCL. 



Are those boxes heavy? 
The big box is heavier. 

The big box is heavier than 

the small one. 
The big box is heavier than 

the small one. 
They are the same. 



Polite Greetings 
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The teacher will want to begin substituting polite or 
chiefly social phrases in place of the common ones. In Samoa, 
it is important to know how to speak respectfully to an older 
person or a person of higher rank, such as a matcu, maXal^A wife, 
minister (^oi^e'ou) or teacher [icuR^oga). Each of these groups 
has its own appropriate phrases of greeting and welcome. Also, 
there are three ranks of maXcU: ^high chiefs or ati^l, lower 
ranking aJU^l and orators or tixJljxialz. Each rank has its ow 
forms of address. 



Rank: 



Greeting: 



Mi^l Kiio mai... 

Sa6a mcU. . . 
TidR^aZt MaJUu mcU.. 
Fo^iJe'au Sa6a mac... 

Vcud^OQa SixML mai... 



Addressed as: 

taxi af^AjoQCi. . . 
tcui 6u6uga. . . 
tail :6o^a. . . 
tan 6iuu&a a Iz 

^a^a^Qjogaiga. . . 
tajUL 6iUiXQa aJLe, 



own 

Wife addressed as 

ma Iz {^aloXixa 
ma Iz ialoXixa 
ma Iz taiUii 

ma It ialoXixa 

ma Iz iaZeXua 



When addressing another respectfully, one uses the common 
words when referring to oneself and the polite words for the 
other. For instance: 



Sa 'ou ma'X. 
Sa 'e ga^ega&e? 



I was sick. 
Were you ill? 



Being able to handle these fonns correctly is a great 
accomplishment in the Samoan language. Samoans are delighted 
when non-Samoans are able to use them, even in a limited way. 
It is up to the teacher and students as to the level of 

will cover. Mr. Ma'ilo's Palefuiono 
is highly recommended for this aspect 
Also, see the last section in Semester 
Speeches. 



complexity the students 
volume (in Samoan only) 
of the Samoan language. 
II, Basic Formal -Polite 
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Semester II 



Semester II is more closely linked to cultural study. Here, the 
students move deeper into the language of the mcUxu and the language of 
courtesy. The sentences become more complex and the vocabulary more dis- 
criminating. The students will find their language needs diverging a bit as 
they do independent research, reading, and writing. 

PRONUNCIATION— SPEAKING WITH FLUENCY AND ACCURACY 

By now the students should be achieving some fluency and ease of 
expression. They should have confidence from their trips into the 
Samoan community and be willing to ask questions of class guests and 
the teacher in Samoan. More and more of classroom time should be 
spent using Samoan. 

SENTENCES 

Formal -Polite Samoan Vocabulary and Speeches 

The formal -polite Samoan uses all polite terms when speaking 
to a second or to a third person. All non-polite words are 
used to refer to the speaker or to the members of the speaker's 
party. 

In addition, there is a rule in Samoan which linguists call 
the Clitic Pronoun Placement Rule which moves the subject 
pronoun usually following the verb (the basic word order of 
Samoan is Verb-Subject; VS) to a position preceding the verb-- 
thus creating a Subject-Verb (SV) word order. For example: 

Basic Word Order (VS) Clitic Pronoun Placement (SV ) 

'Ua ^ aZu. 
'Ua ^ aZa. 
'Ua matou momot. 
Sa 'T^. 
Sa ma 'a'a^c. 

'E tz mam^o '-t Iz tiiim? 
Ma tz mam^o '-t ^'a. 
Tou tz nonoio I '5. 



1. 


'Ua oJbi. a'u. 'I have gone.' 


la. 


2. 


'Uaalu<R._ 'He has gone.' 


2a. 


3. 


'Ua morno^ matou. 'We have slept.' 


3a. 


4. 


Sa 'al 'oe. 'You ate. ' 


4a. 


5. 


Sa 'a'aZma'm. 'We (two) ate.' 


5a. 


6. 


E mam'o 'oe 'I I2. tex^^? 


6a. 




'Do you want the girl?' 




7. 


E mam'o ^ 'a, Va. 


7a. 




'He wants the fish. ' 




8. 


E nOYXoio 'oatou i. '5. 


8a. 




'You live over there.' 





Sentences 1 and la, 2 and 2a, 3 and 3a, etc., have identical 
meanings. However, the Clitic Pronominal (SV) sentences are 
considered more polite than the basic (VS) word order sentences. 
Thus, in addition to using the polite vocabulary when referring 
to the second or third person, one should also use the Clitic 
pronominal sentences since they are preferred over the basic 
VS forms. 
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Marsack gives a sample speech and a list of word substitutions, 
Mayer also gives several relevant, short speeches, a list of word 
substitutions, and order of address according to rank. 



Expressions 



Irregular Plural Verbs 

Many Samoan verbs change their form for plural subjects. 
Below are some of the common patterns of plural formation: 



Singular 


Plural 


English 


Singular 


Plural 


Engl ish 






eat 


moe 


momoz 


sleep 


aJbo^a 


aZaZoia 


love 


no^o 


nono^o 


sit, live 


atu 


0 


go 


6au 


0 moui 


come 


'cuta 




laugh 




tata 


strike 


QCUUlZ 


QcdLuZuz 


work 


tamo^ z 


tamomo ' e 


run 


im 




drink 




tiUa 


stand 






fly 


va*(U 


va^di 


see, look 


60JU1 


606010. 


escape 


mayux'o 


mamm^o 


want, desire 



Some simply repeat a syllable (moe - momoe) ; others add the 
prefix {inu - ^oXnu); some stress the first syllable 
(va'cuL - vSi'cuLh and others completely change their forms 
i'ata - toz). These forms should be used for the students' 
Samoan to be correct. 



Compound Sentences--Conjunctions 

This is a large subject. The students will need to use 
increasingly complex sentences to express their ideas. Their 
needs will dictate many of the conjunctions to be taught. 
Here are some commonly used c 

^ Wa 6€Ui S^jfnA. ma 6lL d 

ma'ua,* 



onjunctions: 

and Simi came and we 

left. 



Zjzaga 6aa S^l loxiga because Simi came because he 

'aa 'cut. wanted to eat, 

^ am '0 6au Simi 'om '0 because of Simi came because of 
£e '<U. his hunger. 

'ac £e'-c ^ou Smi 'ae before Simi came before 
£e'>c alu a'a, I left, 

'oe SkmI 'ae but Simi came but I 

oiu a'a . left. 



*Note that the Clitic Pronoun Placement Rule has not been applied 
so all of the above sentences having pronouns in them are awkward 
as formal Samoan, 



lo;,' 



'a 



'Ua 4au Simi 'a 
'aa alu a'a. 



but 



Simi came but I 
left. 



pe'a 
'ana 



'.dui '>ca 



po 
pe 

'o £e mea £ea 



'0 £e'5 4au Smc if 
pe'a -tuTJu* 

'Ana 4au Smc 'oa if (past) 
0 ma'aa. 



Simi will come 
if it rains. 

If Simi had come, 
we would have left. 



Wa 4au S^jni ^Im 



'E oZjul pe 'e 
tz ll alu? 

Ha 6aa 'o 
£e mea £ea 'oa 
a£a a'a. 



in order to Simi came to shop. 



'0 6Z ^OAjci'oga po or 
'o ^e ^o^jje'au? 



or 



that's why 



Ta^aXatL I 6au until 



Is he a teacher 
or a minister? 

Are you going 
or not? 

Simi came, that's 
why I left. 



Wait until Simt 
comes . 



SONGS AND PROVERBS 



Music is an important part of Samoan life. Young people play 
their instruments and sing together on moonlit nights. Village 
bands form and record their songs at the two radio stations in 
Apia and Pago Pago. A whole village or school will form a program 
of songs and dances to raise money for a project. Church choir 
practice takes up several nights a week. 

You might want to start the class on a song such as **SavaLivaLi.** 
This is one of the songs already familiar to many in Hawaii and it 
has a lot of English phrases tranlated into Samoan: 

SavaZivati means go for a walk. 
TautaZatata means too much talk. 
Moia *yLa tz 'oe means I love you. 
Take it easy ia/^iaX. Imx. 

Then, popular songs that have alot of repetition may be used 
such as ^^Slvoj^lva \JiaJji^\ 



SJjoa 6iva maJja, 

S>iva moAji ^aji mayuvia Iz tatoii a60) 
Siva 6iva 6oZo, 6iva i luga ma lato. 



Samoan popular music ranges from simple songs to music of great 
beauty and complexity. The students should also learn some 
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traditional songs. Many of these come from (Jogogo, stories and 
legends that are spoken and sung. One such song is "Sou^um Suia. 



Souiuna. Sami, Sou^una Sami, 
Le torn ia^ine, o £e i^cUga, 
E tagZ *l lau tam o £e Qogo^lm, 
'E mcLYum^ nal om ti^a, 
I(Jo vam, a'e vam, 
0 aa mam m 'ae ta aZa '>6ta. 
Ne'>c ota pa'a ota, Zlti^a. 

Please see the appendix of this guide for a list of sources of 
songs. Many Samoan songs are available in complete form with music 
and translation at the DOE's Hawaii Bilingual/Bicul tural Office. 

There are Samoan speech forms that are herein labeled "proverbs." 
These short, pithy statements and phrases are thrown into conver- 
sation and ceremonial speech-making. Most refer to old legends or 
actual historical happenings and sum up in a few words a host of 
associations and allusions for the Samoans. Others are simply 
sayings that reflect attitudes about life. 

The English proverb, "Sticks and stones may break my bones but 
words can never hurt me," has a Samoan counterpart in, E paU £e 
ma'a 'ae £e paU le, 'apu "Stones rot, but words last forever. 
These proverbs convey much about Samoan thought. They also help effect 
the transition to a higher form of the language. A fine source of 
these proverbs is Proverbial Expressions of the Samoans by Dr. E. 
Shultz, available at the University of Hawaii, Hamilton Library s 
Hawaiian-Pacific collection. Here are a few examples: 



la (Jua £e ruu. 
E tOJS^l 'ae ajje. 

'Ua ieXauui iola. 



'0 4^ p^a jJtMa'oga £e 
tuiiXAa. 

'tia Ae wniivm. 

'Ua ZawUoa e pUl 
ma 4e. 

'0 t(L pa'a a £e 
popo iiti. 



May the coconut bear many fruits. 
(May you have many children.) 

Only one, but worth a thousand. 
(Said of anything worthwhile — 
refers to fine mats.) 

The floorboards meet. 
(We are in agreement. ) 

It's an unevenly matched fight. 
(You have the advantage.) 

He is like the amivou (a poisonous fish) 

The lizards and stick insects know all 
about it. (Everyone knows.) 

A fallen brown coconut. (A brown or 
matured coconut usually falls, but 
it will grow into a coc ;>nut palm 
again. One who fails should not 
give up hope; he snould try again.) 
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SOME IDIOMATIC PHRASES 



Idioms can keep a newcomer to any foreign language frustrated 
and more than a little confused. To use an example, imagine a 
visitor to the United States who has only a formal, high school 
background in English. What would this person think of the 
following conversation? 

"Do you want to buy my car?'' 
"ril sleep on it." 

The visitor might understand every word of the conversation and 
never get the final sentence at all. Likewise, a fast colloquial 
(and highly idiomatic) conversation in Samoan can leave the listener 
completely lost. 

Exploring idioms can be fun, even funny. They range from 
standard, grammatical phrases that are an accepted part of the 
language to "fad" phrases that sweep the country. The latter often 
originate in one of the schools in town and are carried out to the 
villages when the children return home. An example of this is the 
joking insult that came out of the Apia schools: Ma'^ cU tagcuta. 
(Literally, "It makes people sick.") This phrase had a vogue for 
a while and was often used as a funny put-down between friends. 

Among the numerous idiomatic phrases peculiar to the Samoan 
language and culture, the following are a few examples of those 
often used in daily spoken Samoan: 

UiLLomi Literally: "Million." Meaning: "Fantastic, far out." 

Toe a^(Ll Literally: "In a thousand." Meaning: "Not in a 

thousand years." e.g., Something that one 
would never obtain or accomplish. 

MaXa (utul Literally: "Ghost's eyes." Meaning: "peeping torn." 

E It 'ea It uZul Literally: "Air enters in his head." 

Meaning: "He is crazy." 

'Ua kZ It 'aXopa'al Literally: "He has opened or locked 

his suitcase." 
Meaning: "He died; he kicked the 
bucket." 

E a pt 'a [iS, 0 ^ It tZiaga]? Suppose we go to the movies. 



E 11 a^HLna. 
VtioAjoi^Zl 

VoAXaJLUi ^ot. 
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It doesn't matter. 
Hurry up I 
Take it easy. 

It's up to you. (meaning: 
responsible. ) 



I am not 



Pou >£av;a. 

Tatoia e. 
Ta'a pea. 



You're wierdi 
Wow! 

Just because, (meaning: It is 
not of my or our business, 
e.g.. We cannot help it.) 

What a shame. 

Forget it. Leave it. 

Stop talking; it is not funny. 

That's right, (meaning: It is 
questionable or extremely 
doubtful .) 



The teacher may point out that there are many idiomatic expressions 
in English like "I'm going to hit the sack" meaning: "I'm going to 
sleep." Most languages have idiomatic phrases or metaphors which are 
peculiar to the language and/or culture in question. It must also be 
noted that idiomatic phrases are learned as a single unit expressing 
a single meaning or idea. 

SYMBOLISM AND METAPHORS 

Symbolism and metaphors are used to a considerable extent in 
formal -polite Samoan speeches, in songs, and in the oral Samoan 
literature. Some examples are as follows: 



vcU 
ma'a 

to^oto^o 
hipz 

lOLQl 

ao 

ao QCUiOto^oto 



Literally: 
Literally: 
Literally: 
Literally: 
Litarally: 
Literally: 

Literally: 
Literally: 
Literally: 
Literally: 



"flower " Symbolizes: "a girl " 

"(a kind of) flower " Symbolizes: "a girl" 

"water " Symbolizes: "a girl " 

"rock, stone " Stymbolizes: "a man " 

"a rose" Symbolizes: "a girl " 

"(wooden) staff " Symbolizes: 
"a talking chief" 

"pigeon " Symbolizes: "a girl " 

"sky " Symbolizes: "a chief's house " 

"clouds " Symbolizes: "a chief's head" 

"passing clouds " Symbolizes: "a 
chief's funeral " 
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One of the reasons that people do not understand the meaning of 
d song or the fri8an1ri9 of a chiefly speech is that they have not 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of Samoan symbolism and metaphors. 
Thus, this aspect is crucial in learning and understanding advanced 
Samoan. 



VOCABULARY 



Village Life 



General 



Here are some words that generally apply to village life: 



old 


road, path 




prayer. 




main road 




church service 


^auaZuma 


association of young 




field, village 




women 




green 


^aumaga 


association of young 


mcutOyi 


chief, titled 




men 




man 




house 


p€U>l 


bus 




school 




village division 


lalz'oZoa 


store 


tama 


boy 




church 




young woman 


iavwui 


land, property 




untitled man 


iOYlD 


chief's council , 




girl 




meeting 






district 


togavao 


back in the bush 



Home 



Below are some useful household words: 



laZz tati male 
Idle. toZt 
luf^utu 

ZojulZmi 

' ogaumu 

^aU 

mdiZ 

paZii 

potu 

pa6a 'cuUa 



ordinary house 
guest house 
round meeting house 
wash 

cup, glass 

table 

knife 

oven 

mats 

light 

mix 

room 

refrigerator 



icUa 
'ulo 

VCitU 



frying pan 
shelf 

skin (i.e., to 

skin fruit) 
food safe 
spoon 
telephone 
teapot 
fork 

cooking pot 
scrape (food) 
bush knife 
sheets 

mosquito net 



Farming 



Some useful vocabulary words referring to plantation 
life Via' a£o' aga] : 
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toto 

6apeJiu, pela 



fanner tama^l^aU 
planting stick tlapuJici 
fence 

(to) plant vcuL^^Jii 
machete valpam 



banana suckers 
taro shoots for 

planting 
well (water) 
spring (water) 



Fishing 



Fishing [icigota or icuiva] is an important aspect of 
Samoan life in the villages. Some important words 
that deal with the subject: 



ma 
figota 

lam 

JUmutanu 

m^anluz 



fishing line 'oiJe 

outrigger float paopao 

fishing sling puZz 

edible seashells putu 

paddle tlti 

night fishing 'apcfla 

seaweed va'a 

octopus lure va^aalo 

boat with covered deck 



fishing pole 
small boat 
cowry shell 
lead weights 
throw net 
net (general) 
boat 

bonlto boat 



Clothing 

The word for clothing is'oi^a. It also means "to wear." 



^u^ipa^u 

tawtaJUga 
pUZou 

^cuto tape. 



belt 
dress 
earring 
hat 

necktie 
pants 

purse, wallet 



mama 

'o(Ja tino 

m^itla^u 
aati 



ring 

shirt 

shoes 

socks 

t-shirt 

a watch 



'OjjLt loa 'ojju tiyw pa'upa^z . Wear your white shirt. 



Geography 



The words given here refer to physical features of the 
land. There are also two direction words, I ttta and I taU., 
which will be familiar to Hawaii residents as the Samoan 
versions of "mauka" and "makai," 



matiaiaga 


beach 




river 


^a^OA. 


city 


^auaZa, 


ala road 


ottma'a 


country 


rna^a 


rock, stone 




dirt 




sand 




east 


6 ami 


sea 


Jbxxi' old' zld 


ground 


lagl 


sky 


vaXJutoto 


lake 


I 4iautz 


south 


^a^a^ayiaa 


map 


I ata 


toward the mountains 


mauQa 
/C mo/ta 


mountain 




toward the sea 


north 




village 


vasa 


ocean 


aia 


waterfall 


ma^a 


mountain pass 


jL ^^A^iii west 




pebble 
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Note: The term ^ uta.: also has an emphatic fonn, I ota 



Weather 



The word for "weather" is tm. Use the ^a'apt^exL 
construction to ask about the weather. 



'0 ^a'age^ea Iz taa? 
'Ua ma£a. 

' Ua maJljuXJuL. 

'Ua -tana. 

'Ua Jtiioilz. 

'Ua matoQl. 

^Ua timu? 

'loe, 'oa^tona. 

Lea^, z tz *o tuna. 

E ia^ (Vpiioja It taa I Uajul SaMi? 

LhU, e maZu£u aJx Samoa. 



What is the weather like? 
t is calm, 
t is cool . 
t is cold, 
t is hot. 
t is raining, 
t is clear, 
t is windy, 
s it raining? 
Yes, it is raining. 
No, it's not raining. 
What's the weather like in New 

Zealand? 
Is it hot? 

No, it's colder than Samoa. 



Notice that there are different implications in the use of 
'oa and e. 'Ua is used to refer to a temporary condition and 
e refers to a characteristic condition. 



Numbers 



Covered here* are the ;to'a- prefix, the ta^l- prefix, and 
ordinal numbers and adverbial numbers. 

When people are numbered, add the prefix to\x-: 

E to^oi{^Ajx toQata 'o £e'a 5? How many people will go? 

E to^atoiu. Three ■ 

The prefix ta'l- means either "at a time" or "each": 

Wa 0 mai ta^ Itjo^ cutaj^l. They came one at a time. 



E ta^liAjX tz tau o 
ZdIz? 



How much (each) is the price 
of the candy? 

Ten cents each. 



Notice that to^a and ta^l are combined when referring to 
people, as in the third sentence example meaning, "They came 
one at a time." 
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The ordinal numbers(e.g. , "one," "two," etc.) are the same 
as the cardinal nuinbers (e.g., "first," "second," etc) with 
the exception of "one," which is muamua. Sometimes the word 
lorui is added before the numbers- 

'Ua 6(m Iz pa&l muamm? Did the first bus come? 

'loe, 'aa 6au io^Z ma It Yes, and the second bus also. 
pml lorn bjjx. 

Adverbial numbers (e.g., "once," "twice," etc.) are formed by 
adding the prefix <ia'a- to the cardinal number. 

'Ua ^a^a^la om ^cui 'o ajxI How many times has he come? 

'Ua <5a'a£ua. Twice. 

Parts of the ''"v 

Samoans divide their day as follows: 

uaueoo early morning 

^eao morning 

aoaiiZi afternoon 

a^^(5^ late afternoon, evening 

pd night 

uae ^oo^a o pD ma ao midnight 

Aooixll may be difficult for the class to pronounce at first 
as it has so many vowels together. Try separating ao and autl to 
assist students in learning this new word. 

Emotions 

^ita a ng ry ' ^no ' ^no ha t e 

^Au bored (tired of) 'ata laugh 

tagl cry alo^a love 

^Aji ml6a in a fighting mood 

'Ud 'ou ^a^aywanoa. I am sad. 

'Ua 'ou lia I ia^ataJU. I am tired of waiting. 

^a^anoanoa sad 

Use the verbal particle 'ua to express the "to be" 
concept here. 

Items from the Material Culture 

This refers to Samoan crafts, including everyday items such 
as baskets and mats for the house. 

'ato basket lomZau, ma'Ujo mat for serving food 

'^e ijoQa fine mat 'afja sennit 

{^ala papa floor mat pe'a, taXm tattoo 

lalt house po£a bl i nds 

tSinoa kava bowl iaZa tUii^l sleeping mat 

ialoi mat £a£afla weave 
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Samoan mats range in thickness from the heavy iala papa to the 
fine 'Iz toQa\ these are often given as gifts to families on 
special occasions and then redistributed to the guests on that 
same occasion. 



Food— Polite Terms 



Here are some words to substitute for those given in the 
first semester. These words are used on ceremonial occasions, 
or especially when a matal title corresponds to a food item. For 
Instance, in the village of SaXalo there is the chiefly title, 
Taic^otmam^o. It is a sign of respect in that village to use 
the word iuRuJU rather than taJto to refer to taro. 



mo'e 

mm papatagi, mam o tz ua tejit^a 
ta^apazpaz, 6oJU pazpat 
\)aUx)Zo, 6u'iga 

mmlata 
iuRati, ta^jul 

men tcuuami, mea tamaia 

taa6anU, ^tAmaia 



banana 

beef, turkey 

chicken 

coconut 

food distribution 

pig, pork 

taro 

water 

food, meal 

keg of corned beef 

eat 



The various parts of animal bodies have special names and 
are served according to rank. This is also a good class topic. 



BASIC PARAGRAPHS 



Combining sentences into longer utterances is an important part 
of attaining language fluency. Practicing utterance patterns permits 
students not only to apply the rules of grammar, the vocabulary and 
the sentential structures they have already learned, but also to 
acquire models which they can use to create their own paragraphic 
forms in speech and writing. Basic paragraphs can be formulated by 
the teacher to be read aloud to the students. He/she may then question 
the students about the content of the paragraphs to insure that they 
understand the sentences and how they combine. Some examples follow: 

1) Sa aZxi LeAjoy ^ajx McVomJid*6. Sa ajx ^a'atau mal al yil Big 
6t lua. E ta^l iltxi ^z^titu Uma -^ewe I Id ^Iq Mac 
e t(ul. Sa ^al e LeAjoy tz Reg Mac e ta^l, 'ae 'aue £e Ul 
Sig Mac ma Zxma uo. 

(Leroy went to McDonald's. He bought two Big Macs. The 

cost of one Big Mac is seventy-five cents. Leroy ate one % 

of the Big Macs, and gave one to his friend.) 

The students can write paragraphs like the above about their 

experiences in Hawaii. Other paragraphs, 1 ike the following two, 

may deal with cultural concepts, current events, or other 
topics of student interest. 
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A listening comprehension test might include the following 
questions: 

a. Pe iAA It tm o It Ba^ Mae e ta^l? 
(What is the cost of one Big Mac?) 

b. Pe ii>ca It tail aoia^l o Big MacA t iaa? 
(What is the total cost for two?) 

c. Po'o iejd m oZjul al L£Aoy? 
(Where did Leroy go?) 

d. Po'o at -6a a£a Md)omld'6? 
(Who went to McDonald's?) 

e. Po^o a mta a ivioy m ^al '>c Big Maa> t lua? 
(What did Leroy do to the two Big Macs?) 

2) 0 Sim ma Timt 6a 'oc It 'a£u vtvtla. Om mu al Ita o 
It ia^a^l 0 It lo^omaXujx. Om tmo^t tta o Sim 'i^Zt vai 
*eJLi t a6u mai nl vac t ia^amaJtu al It jJa'a'X o lom tim. 
E ^o^i mai Sini 'oa maJUu torn tim. 

3) E £ua ma^m^aga ^ua ala ai om tu&i t It tiuitaia It twbi 
Ita t i totem 0 It Yiaaiptpa. 0 It maiua^aga mumm, 'o 
tom ill mojuux o 6t tati t uUga ^i lam mata^apu po'o lam 
ia^ aiAJ&JuJLi. ^K^o It mdim^aga lom lua, 'ua 6aZamo ttlt 
'o ia i It mta m tupa i It VI iaiga uo ma It tcint. 

BASIC FORMAL-POLITE SPEECHES 

Simple Samoan formal-polite speeches are formulaic. Several 
example types should be presented to the students and memorized. 
These become the basic models for constructing their own speeches 
later. A few speeches will be presented here: 

1. ^0 It iolaiola 4aa (Announcement of food and material gifts). 

'Ua liZigo It ^ogcutLa ma It tuR^aa ma^ua mami, 'ua 
popogi vam, 'ua pau ^o*i It ^atu^ JO lo^o 'oa tint 
pa '5 nti It uto o tapaltga, ^ua mold It ^aiva o lapcga, 

'Ae 6iZa^aga maualuga mala laa 6a^uga a It ^a'a^tagoA^ga/ 
name of the minister/. St^i o'u tauXala i It tm. ^a^atupu 
ma It ttu ia^atamoLc^i. '0 lau 6ua tautt Itnti 'oa ia^a^ao 
'>c ai ^a^ao o It 6ti6uga ia/name of the giver/ma It 
^cUga ali^i. 

'Ua ixM It vaiJtolo 'oa iai It tR'i^i. *ua iai It 
ta^apatpat, 'ua iai It *it papalagi. Liuga lua It 
tautalaga. Ua iaJi It ta^ai^a, 'oa iai It mana ojit vd 
ttatta. 'At a^ita'i 'i It it o It mold ma It toga. 
Mdlo It ttu ^a'atapa ma ttu ^a'aaloalo. 

Uo6o'o ai ma It 'ailao pe'a ^imgalo 'i ai] 
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The above speech is an announcement of food and material 
gifts contained in a chiefly or royal meal given by one 
family to another or by one chief to another. The ^olo 
(chant) which precedes the actual announcement may be left 
out. The actual announcement given above is the standard 
form. There is no way to simplify it in the formal -polite 
Samoan language. 

2. '0 la ^a^a^oXal (A thank-you speech). 

'Avea AJi a^u moi 6ui o It matou vcuojga 'oa ttjnomoti 
cutu al 6a moutou ^a^a^ztiii U Icui 6(JU>uga/nme/ 'otta lou 
tola ^a^ao mcU ma lou Zaim mal. fa^a^eXoyi 'omi 'o It 
mata^upu matagd^^Lt *ua 'e ^a^apupuZaim mai mo ^Ajncutou It 
lamuL I ttnti taoxw iou. ^Ua aoga tou ma{^uuta mai I Itn^ 
0^0 'ua mdJtamaZama ma manino al ^ matou I tta {^o' i maia'upu 
ma Ajx tuZaga tau I It ^oZ^uaga ^a^ aleXagata, vat atu Zaa 
6u6uga. la, 6t tOMni o It^a tatiu It uto I Itm Itu, ^aji 
maZjuk/ja t It Atua It iaiga maJUiga. ^la ato^agla tjit Ktxia 
tau 4iUaga. 'la ^oa'l mal t It ktvua It 6olf)ua maiololm ma 
It malo^l ^a^aZttino '>c Zau ^u^uga ^Ina 'xa manuka al {^ua^uaga 
ma gaJUitga ^ma *o Zo'o ^exigal al. fa'a^eXiil Zaval 

The second speech above is useful and must be recited 
by one of the advanced Samoan students whenever a guest 
speaker finishes a presentation. It is one of the starting 
points for the more advanced formal -pol ite Samoan speeches. 

Summary 

By now, the students should be using mostly Samoan in the class- 
room except for some cultural presentations and discussions. They 
should also begin to use the polite terms with each other and with the 
teacher, especially the greetings and forms of address. Again, the 
importance of constant review is stressed. 

In using these two semester units, the teacher may plan on using 
one each per year or semester, covering what is relevant to the class. 
The teacher may skim a bit from each during the year, spending some 
time in one unit then another. The teacher may want to use more culture 
activities with each of the semester units during the year. There is 
great flexibility assumed here for the teacher to use these semester 
units as the class requires. 
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General Introduction— To The Teacher 



The language unit for the second year of Samoan should start out 
with a few weeks* review of the language materials covered during the 
first year. Other language areas that have not yet been covered 
should then be presented. 

The conversational approach should be emphasized using a semi- 
formal style of Samoan speech. Basic reading and writing should be 
developed. Advanced formal-polite Samoan speech, advanced analytical 
study of different speech forms, symbolism, and proverbs should be 
covered thoroughly, perhaps very generally, during the third semester, 
and more specifically and elaborately during the fourth semester. 
Presentations and discussions may be led by both the teacher and the 
students. 

Spelling and pronunciation must be corrected at all times. Use 
of creative Samoan speech forms, songs, poetry, and essays should be 
goals for the second year. Reading daily Samoan news and Samoan texts 
in Samoan should be developed gradually throughout the year. Samoan 
grammar may be taught exclusively in the Samoan language. Most, if 
not all, of the presentations and discussions, quizzes, and examinations 
should be presented in Samoan. Students may begin to study the standard 
Samoan grarnnar books, focusing on a particular area of the grammar for 
class reports. Comparative studies of Samoan and Hawaiian and/or 
English are possible language assignments. 

Some of the Samoan grammar units not covered during the first year 
which should be presented during the second year include the following: 
(1) verbs, plural and reciprocal; (2) prepositions; (3) adjectives; 
(4) verbs, the passives; (5) directive particles; (6) verbal affixes; 
(7) roots of verbs and nouns; (8) complex subordinate clauses; and 
(9) words adopted from other languages. See the texts by Marsack and 
Mayer for lessons covering these various topics. 

It must also be pointed out that the second year Samoan language 
curriculum should include a comparative look at other academic disci- 
plines which are related to language learning and second language 
acquisition. For example, in presenting the sound system or the 
phonology of Samoan, a comparative study could include Hawaiian and/or 
English phonology. Questions which could be raised are (1) what makes 
these systems different or (2) what makes these sound systems similar; 
(3) can we make any prediction about pronunciation problems if one learns 
to speak English before learning Samoan, or if one learns to speak 
Hawaiian before learning Samoan? etc. --the psychological concept of 
''conditioning*' appears to have significant implications in this area. 
The same comparative approach could be used to contrast Samoan and 
English and/or Hawaiian prepositions, word order, directive particles, 
basic parts of verbs and nouns, verbal prefixes and suffixes, and 
subordinate clauses and conjunctions. 
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other related disciplines could be brought into focus when they are 
applicable and appropriate. These might include one' or more of the 
following: (1) second language acquisition and/or bilingual ism; 
(2) neurclinguistics; (3) ethnolingui sties; (4) sociolinguistics; 
(5) psycholinguistics; (6) mathematics (glottochronology, language 
dating, the relationship of language and countinq systems, etc.); 
(7) physics (e.g., as used in acoustic phonetics); (8) historical 
linguistics; (9) anthropology; (10) archaeology; (11) sociology; 
(12) oceanography; (13) tropical agriculture; etc. 
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Semester III 



BRIEF REVIEW 

The third semester of Samoan language starts out with a few 
weeks' review of language materials covered during the first year, 
which would include simple and formal greetings, numbers, days of the 
week, months of the year, and basic sentences - questions, imperatives, 
and interrogatives, etc. 

NEW LANGUAGE UNITS 

The new language units to be covered would include material 
from the second half of John Mayer's Samoan Language with modifi- 
cations by the teacher. Various vocabulary and sentence patterns 
may be learned by mixing cultural activities with the language units. 
A number of chapters in Mayer's text are useful as supplementary 
material for reinforcing and reviewing the students' language 
comprehension. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES 

Complex sentence structures including relative clauses, comple- 
mentations, and conjunctives should be presented during the third 
semester and should be developed fully during the fourth semester. 
Play with longer sentences Wghlights the recursive property of 
language by which language users can create and comprehend indefinitely 
long sentential structures. For example, '0 £e pzyUXala tzna e. I 
totonu 0 Zz ipu mitamaZam I luga o te. ptpa o I toga o It tu^l i luga 
0 tz taulcui I totonu o It potu o I totonu o It ial^.., (the pencil 
i^ inside of the glass which is on top of the paper which is on the 
b't)ok which is on the table in the room which is in the building...) 

READING, SPEAKING, AND WRITING 

The next step in the third semester language unit is to further 
develop reading, speaking, and writing skills. Reading a newspaper 
article or story in English and interpreting it into Samoan is one 
technique for develoning these skills. Reading an article or a 
story in Samoan and interpreting it in Samoan is another technique 
for developing the same skills. The students may orally present 
readings to the whole class in order to compare their speeches with 
one another before writing out their individual interpretations 
in Samoan. 

PEER TEACHING AND LEARNING 

Another stimulating method for instruction is called peer group 
teaching and learning. For example, since the Samoan class may 
consist of a mixed variety of students, some who already know how 
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to speak and write, some who speak a little, and some who do not 
know' Samoan at alii the teacher may create situations in which the 
students who are somewhat fluent in Samoan can help other students 
(who know very little Samoan) to create short utterances about a 
given situation. After a period of tutoring, the non-fluent speaker 
can come forth and recite a piece in front of the class. The same 
approach can be used with learning Samoan songs, as well as proverbs 
and formal speeches. This type of peer interaction will also help 
fluent students develop a personal sense of accomplishment and 
contribution to the class. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

No matter how fluent the majority of Samoans are in their own 
language, when they appear in front of an audience or in a formal 
group conversation, oftentimes they feel insecure and fumble before 
uttering a complete Samoan sentence. This problem is undoubtedly 
due to lack of practice in speaking formally and a lack of 
practice in using the formal-polite Samoan. A technique to solve 
this problem is to encourage the students to do formal speaking, not 
only to the whole class, but also in assigned group conversations. 
The encouragement, for example, of fluent Samoan speakers to deliver 
a {^oZaioZa in front of an audience (whether just among classmates 
or during a class interaction with the community) will help encourage 
them to pursue further types of Samoan formal speech in order to learn 
formal words and phrases and be able to use them when the time calls 
for them again. 

SOCIAL SITUATION AND THE SAMOAN LANGUAGE 

An important aspect of Samoan culture and language is that 
there are specialized speech forms to be used for specialized 
occasions. Such situations must be presented with the particular 
speech forms which would go together with them. For example, if it 
comes to a thank you speech, what are the main sentiments that 
a Samoan would express; if it is a speech of farewell what are the 
main ingredients? In addition, the students must know the appropriate 
time to deliver such speeches. The complication of the Samoan 
ranking system puts a number of constraints upon a person's speech. 
Oftentimes, a person may not be permitted to speak at all. Thus, all 
these social factors must be known by a student who is learning Samoan. 

WRITING AND SPEAKING 

Since Samoan is still basically an orally oriented culture, 
writing out a speech and delivering it by looking at the notes is 
not as highly considered as speaking from one's heart and/or from 
memory. Writing 1s helpful for organization of thoughts and for 
documentary purposes. However, the challenge and beauty of the 
Samoan language is to master it verbally and to be able to use it 
verbally and appropriately when circumstances call for it. 
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Semester IV 



BRIEF REVIEW 

A brief review of the materials covered during the third 
semester is conducted before moving on to new materials that have not 
yet been presented. The teacher may elaborate briefly on the materials 
already covered. 

SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, GRAMMAR, WRITING, SPEAKING, AND READING 

All new language material to be covered ir the fourth semester 
should emphasize accuracy in the above areas. Advanced grammar, 
writing, speaking, and reading skills should be developed by 
different techniques of teaching and learning. A good deal of 
language use in the community among speakers of Samoan should be 
encouraged. Opinions of Samoan speakers as regards preferred forms 
and usages should be solicited as a way of improving data-gathering 
techniques as well as conversational skills. 

ANALYTICAL STUDIES 

Advanced analytical studies of formal speeches, proverbs, 
chants, poetry, songs, legends, and idioms should be initiated. 
The appropriate applications of each of these aspects of the language 
should be considered carefully. Precision in language use in 
cultural activity projects should be a goal. 

LANGUAGE PROJECTS 

Various language projects may be assigned including writing a 
Samoan letter to a friend, or to a given office requesting 
information; writing a Samoan essay or story; writing a Samoan 
dialogue, or perhaps a Samoan comic book; etc. The more advanced 
students may create their own Samoan songs, chants, formal speeches, 
formal letters, etc., and even offer these as teaching resources for 
younger or less advanced students of Samoan. 

FURTHER IDEAS FOR LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

The following activities were adapted from the German Language 
Prograip Guide for the State of Hawaii, These activities are intended 
as additional guides to help bring about more meaningful use of the 
Samoan language. Learning activities such as number 4 are especially 
recommended for schools that have native Samoan speakers. The 
involvement of native speakers for "peer teaching" exercises will not 
only improve the non-Samoan student's conversational ability, but will 
also enable the native speaker to develop a more positive feeling 
about his native language and his ability to contribute to the class. 
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1. Have students interview Samoan guests from the community. 
This can be done individually or by having the class listen 
in on an interview being conducted by a classmate. As a 
follow-up activity, have students write an article in which 
they summarize the highlights of the interview. 

2. Have students listen to tapes of Samoan radio broadcasts 
from Samoa and Honolulu. Follow up with a class discussion 
of the broadcast. See if students can make analogies, 
comparisons, etc., with historical events or cultural exercises 
previously encountered in lower levels. 

3. Have students enact a traditional Samoan style play or ^agogo. 

4. Have students "teach" students of lower levels either as tutors 
or as "teacher for a day". Be sure to review their lesson 
plans and offer assistance and supervision as much as possible. 
Thiaf activity is especially recommended to help involve native 
speakers in the learning process. 

5. Have students organize and participate in a Samoan speech 
festival with categories such as oral interpretation, 
oratory, impromptu, poetry, composition, etc. This can be an 
inter-school as well as an intra-school activity. This is 
more applicable to upper levels. 

6. Have the more capably students write original short stories 
or poems. Share them wtth the class. 

7. Have students produce their own original filmstrips or slide 
shows on a Samoan topic of their own choosing. They can 
write various scripts which may differ in terms of the 
audience. 

8. "You are There": Students take role of a reporter and famous 
Samoan historical personality. Reporter interviews famous 
person about what he/she did, why, how, etc. Proper use of 
tenses is crucial. 



9. Have students consider different forms of letters. Show them 
and discuss with them samples of different forms/styles. Then 
have them write different kinds of letters varying the style 
according to the occasion--love letter, letter to mother, 
letter to apply for a job, etc. 

10. Have students find examples of what Samoan people do for 
recreation by finding articles or pictures in Samoan newspapers 
and picture books. Ask them to do a comparison between 
recreation in the United States and Samoa. 

11. Have students draw from selected topics, take a few moments 
to organize his/her thoughts, then give an impromptu talk on 
the selected topic. 
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Have students rewrite a well-known fable or legend in Samoan. 
They will demonstrate their understanding of Samoan culture 
by adapting the fable or legend to fit a Samoan context. 




E OtOQAA io^l la tu*u*u 
•Even the tu'u'u fish can be made into a tasty dish' 
Even tha Iziut expzctod po/uon my succeed 
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EVALUATION 



The widespread use of audio-lingual techniques in teaching second languages 
has given rise to a reconsideration of evaluative procedures. The general 
conclusion has been that a truly purposeful testing program is one which includes 
evaluation of progress in the four basic communication skills; in control of 
structure, vocabulary, and idiom; and in acquisition of cultural knowledge. 

Specific comments about testing the four basic communication skills are 
Included in the pertinent sections earlier in this guide. The Samoan language 
teacher Is referred to Rebecca Valette's text. Testing Modern Languages , as a 
detailed and in-depth guide to valid communication skills and cultural knowledge 
testing. (See Chapter II of this guide.) 

Teachers should give thought not only to evaluating their students* progress 
but also to the constant evaluation of the course content, teaching and testing 
Involved with each class which they teach. Teaching techniques can get stale 
and testing methods may be unfair. The content of the course may be boring or 
meaningless to the students. Perhaps certain language and/or cultural activities 
might be added to increase the motivation of the students to want to learn 
Samoan and to stay with the program through two years of high school if 
such a program is offered. 

A sample course evaluation sheet is included in this section. It can be 
used or adapted for use for several different levels and can be administered 
quarterly or by semester since portions which do not apply can be deleted 
or ignored when the students do their evaluation of the teaching techniques 
and methods, the course content, and their own involvement in learning the 
Samoan language. 

Continuous Evaluation 

Evaluation of a student's ability and performance within the Samoan language 
class is not solely a inatter of a few tests and quizzes administered during the 
semester or marking period. It is rather a continuous process in which every 
repetition or eyery response to a direction or a question guides the teacher in 
determining the individual student's degree of comprehension, language competence 
and language performance. 

In arriving at a specific grade for the marking period, a number of devices in 
addition to the test and quiz questions may be brought to bear. The teacher may 
at times, in the course of daily routine, grade rapidly the performance of 
the individual student as he or she repeats the drills, manipulates adaptations 
and transformation drills, or answers and asks directed questions. 

Individualized grading and personal growth are important. Grading has far 
more benefits as encouragement and recognition of effort than it does as an 
instrument of threat. 
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Reporting to Parents 



The nature of audio-lingual instruction when used suggests a degree 
of concentration and application required of students that would seem to 
indicate that the conventional means of reporting student progress to 
parents is not always adequate. Experience has shown that many parents 
question the meaning of the letter or number grades normally used, 
especially if the teacher spends the first few weeks of class in a 
pre-reading phase when the students do not write the customary paper- 
and-pencil type of tests. They want to know how the teacher has arrived 
at the grade and also just what the grade reflects. Students also 
are usually interested in seeing a more graphic charting of their 
strengths and weaknesses so that they will know where they must apply 
themselves more in order to properly learn. 

It is a well-known fact that teachers are usually burdened 
with papers to correct and administrative matters and paperwork to deal 
with; however, it is suggested that by devising a form which could be 
mimeographed or xeroxed, the evaluation of students on a more specific 
basis could be accomplished without too much extra work. Such a word 
picture evaluation would give students and parents a better understanding 
of where the student stands in class and this can prevent misunderstand- 
ings and foster cooperation and good relationships, 

A sample form on which the teacher need only circle good, fair, or poor 
next to each evaluative criterion is included in this section. The 
teacher might consider having the students take the completed evaluation 
home periodically for discussion with the parents who might be asked to 
sign the form or a portion of it which would be returned to the teacher 
to insure that the form got home. 
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SAMOAN LANGUAGE I / II 
STUDENT EVALUATION FORM* 



Dear Parent{s) of » 

This form is provided so that you will know how your child is 
doing in Samoan I / II so far this quarter. Learning a language involves 
many skills which your child must work hard to acquire. S/he may be 
doing well in some areas of skill development and not so well in others. 
Please look over this evaluation and discuss with your child those 
areas which need improvement. You may call me at the school if you have 
any questions about any of these items of evaluation. 

A. General 



1. 


Retention 


good 


average 


poor 


2. 


Preparation of written homework 


good 


average 


poor 


3. 


Preparation of oral homework 


good 


average 


poor 


4. 


Participation in classroom 
recitation 


good 


average 


poor 


Classroom work 








1. 


Listening 










a. 


Discrimination of sounds 


good 


average 


poor 




b. 


Understanding the teacher 


good 


average 


poor 




c. 


Understanding other students 


good 


average 


poor 




d. 


Following oral directions 
and instructions 


good 


average 


poor 




e. 


Comprehension of moderately 
long passages 


good 


average 


poor 




f. 


Understanding and partici- 
pating in oral drills and 
dialogue adaptations 


good 


average 


poor 


2. 


Speaking 










a. 


Repeating a word or phrase 
correctly 


good 


average 


poor 



♦This foriri is a suggested mode'! only. Teachers should feel free to modify 
it as necessary, adding and/or deleting items, simplifying terms, 
translating into Samoan. 
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2. Speaking (cont'd) 

b. Repeating a sentence 
correctly 

c. Pronouncing accurately 

d. Speaking with acceptable 
rhythm, linking, and 
intonation 

e. Using Samoan for commu- 
nication 

3. Reading 

a. Reading material learned 
orally 

b. Comprehending new material 
and recombinations without 
having to translate 

c. Using information obtained 
through reading 

4. Writing 

a. Accurately transcribing 
materials learned audio- 
lingually 

b. Writing correctly from 
dictation 

c. Answering in written form 
questions on materials 
mastered audio-1 ingual ly 

d. Performing substitutions 
and sentence changes under 
guidance 

e. Communicating effectively 
in written Samoan 



good average poor 

good average poor 

good average poor 

good average poor 

good average poor 

good average poor 

good average poor 

good average poor 

good average poor 

good average poor 

good average poor 

good average poor 
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SAMOAN LANGUAGE I / II 
QUARTER EVALUATION 



YEAR: PERIOD: 

A. Male Female 

B. GRADE: 9 10 11 12 

C. What letter grade did you think you earned: A B C D F 

D. What letter grade Did you receive: A B C D F 

1. Give your frank opinion (you may check more than one ,) 
The course was: 

good average junk ^interesting 

boring just right okay ^disappointing 

^too hard stimulating ^too slow ^hard but satisfying 

2. What things, units, or activities did you like the MOST? Why? 

3. What things, units, or activities did you like the LEAST? Why? 

4. Would you like to see more Samoan CULTURE presented in the course than 
what we had this past quarter? yes ^no 

If Yes, what specific areas would you like to se included: 



5. Which do you think is better: 



Give your reason (s) WHY: 



a. using a textbook 

b. using >and-out papers 

c. using a combination of textbook 
and worksheets 



6. What did you think about the translation exercises? (When applicable) 
Did they help? How? Why? 



7. Should you have more ORAL excercises, conversations, spelling bees, 
and other activities? yes no 

What would you like to do? 
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APPENDIX A 



USEFUL SAMOAN VOCABULARY AND EXPRESSIONS FOR THE CLASSROOM 



alphabet 

art 

add 

aquarium 

around 

across 

broom 

chalk 

crayon 

cupboard 

circle 

correct 

defeated 

desk 

divide 

drawer 

door 

duster 

(black- 
board) 
eraser (paper) 
exercise 

(physical ) 
exercise 

(written- 
oral ) 
flag 

f ingerpaint 
fraction 
globe 
game 

geography 

handwork 

history 

health 

holiday 

knot 

loop 



^aJbxiaptti} pi icuXau 
me/i tauata 
^a^aopoopo 
pa tu^a Va 

la^alava; 6opo^Aji 
6aJbi; paJtumi 
6Ajyka, pzYiUlnci 
vaLiga ' o 
kRpoti, pu6(itu 
Wo 

vaeuae 

piX^(VtO60 



^oto taupapa 
titiyui 



totzYii 



mcuta^upa 

vaJUJiiim 
vazgaimjCL 

kdJiopz; ia^aiama iapotopoto 
ta^aloga 

4u'eAa^ega i mea o 

QcJbiZQd taxJUma 
tola ^a* a^oZop^ito 

tu^uaga 

nonqa, ^a^apona 



music 
multiply 
monitor 
map 

notebook 
number 

nature studies 

obedient 

punishment 

practice 

paragraph 

page 

pencil 

quiet 

ruler 

recess 

rhyme 



rubbish 
square 

shout 

substitute 

sentence 

straw 

shelf 
subtract 
script 
sound 
table of 

contents 
talk 

to color 
to mark 
title 
w1 ndow 



rrmika, puz 
^api 

^a^ (UaZjCiga 

poAaka/LOi^a 

AXuJicui 

pmitaijoi 

maloldga 

{^a^alzoga I 
Vulaina. 

atacta, lapi^i 

^UAjttilaQa 
{^ucu ' upu 
mea mAjtiiti 

vol im 
iqXa 

Uo 

mata^upa 
tauAaZa 
vati 

togi; maka 
{^a ' matama 



CLASSROOM EXPRESSIONS 

collect the books ao tu^l^Vapl] 

clean the blackboard {^a^cmma [^olo] Ixiupapa 

get ready 4aujtc_ 

school is out 'ua ta^ua It a'oga 

you are late ^iid tuai mai 
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CLASSROOM EXPRESSIONS 



top of the class 

bottom of the class 

drill (do again and again) 

take out your books 

open your books 

close your books 

put away your books 

turn to page 10 

fill in the blanks 

raise your hand 

be quiet 

one at a time 

put (it) down 

is greater than 

is less than 

the same as 

clean up the room 

pick up the pieces of paper 

turn on the 1 ight 

turn off the light 

draw pictures 

don't be lazy 

line up here 

ring the bell 



utiva^a I lo. vci6^ga 

too. {^cU ma 4aga {^cU 

'aue a'e a tou tix^l ('ap^l 

4u'e a ton tuusl i^apl] 

iRpayil a tou tu^^L ('ap^l 

ta^a 'e^e a tou tix^l Vapl] 

4u'e I to. Ajulau e 4e^a£a 

{^a'aXuXamu avanoa {{^a'cutwnu avanoa] 

6Vl lou Lima 

'(xaa £e p-c^a 

tu^a I lalo 

d iiAjbi cutu 

e twtii^a ma 

tm Id pota, {^a^amama In pota 
tattad ia6l pepa 
kZ to. md€l 
tapli td molZ 
tiui. ata 
'aaa Id poaI 
{^cui td toA^na I 'x^ 
Id logo 
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APPENDIX B 



A LIST OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



SELF-HELP ORGANIZATIONS 



American Samoa Office 

Viefu Epenesa, Director; Telephone: 836-7787 
Liaison between the Government of American Samoa 
and Hawaii 

Council of Chiefs (Atoaali'i) 

Sila Williams, President; Telephone: 259-7787 

Organizes Samoan Flag Day, Miss Samoa contest. Community work. 

Unbrella organization for: 

Samoan Action Movement of America 

Junior Salanoa, President; Telephone 487-2225 

Liaison between Samoan community, business community and police 

department. Runs a scholarship program. 

Umbrella organization for: 

Samoan School Assistance Program 

Filo Foster, Director; Telephone 732-2649 
Tutors Samoan students in school. Directs high school Samoan 
clubs. Located in Kaimuki High school. 

Fetuao 

Leuga Turner, President; Telephone: 734-2807 
Will teach Samoan culture to school children. Good cultural 
resource. 

Matagaluega Samoa Katoliko i Hawaii 

Pitone Leao, President; Telephone: 423-1750 
Organizes parish choirs, operates welcome wagons, runs retreats 
with guest Samoan ministers to give mass in Samoan. 

Western Samoa Association Federation 

Vaiao Alailima, President; Telephone: 373-4006 
Works mainly with Western Samoans in areas of immigration, 
education, employment, etc. 

Fofoga o Samoa 

Rags Scanlan, Chairman; Telephone: 926-2472 

Umbrella organization for all Samoan organizations in Hawaii. 

Various Samoan clubs at the University of Hawaii at Manoa, Honolulu 
Community College, Leeward Community College. For Samoan clubs in 
high schools, see above reference to Samoan School Assistance Program. 
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SAMOAN LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 



Department of Education's Bil ingual/Bicultural Office; Telephone: 548-3493 

Bel en Ongteco, Director 

Foisaga Shon, field demonstrator 

Directs activities of bilingual aides in schools; materials in 
Samoan and English. Includes cultural materials and stories 
and educational materials. Good source of written materials. 

Pacific Area Languages Materials Development Center; Telephone: 948-6842 

Bob Gibson, Director 

Jimmy Lopa, staff writer for Samoan 

Producing cultural and educational readers. Good source of 
cultural information. 



University of Hawaii 

Foreign Language Labs; Telephone: 948-8047 
Gerald Chang, Director 

Limited access; must be cleared by director for use of these 
materials. All materials other than music are classroom text 
oriented. 

Department of Indo-Pacific Languages 
Samoan Language 

John Mayer, instructor; Telephone: 948-7409. Language material , 
assistance in teaching techniques, and a cultural lending collection. 

Hamilton and Sinclair Libraries 

Much Samoan related materials. Especially valuable is the Hawaiian- 
Pacific collection at Hamilton (telephone: 948-8473). 



Asian and Pacific Professional Language and Educational Services, Inc. 
P.O. Box 25864; Telephone: 948-7409 

Will do translations to and from any language, including Samoan. 
Bishop Museum 

Some exhibits about Samoan culture. Gift shop has some publications 
not generally available (telephone: 847-3511). 

Records available from Harry's Music, House of Music and Music Box. 
Honolulu Bookstores have some books available. 

Honolulu Academy of Arts. Lending Collection 

Barbara Hoogs, Director; Telephone: 538-3693 Extension 201 
Collection of Samoan material culture available to the general 
public for display. 
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SOME SAMOAN CHURCHES 



Aldersgate United Methodist Church 
1352 Liliha St. 536-5175 

First Samoan United Church of Christ 
505 Borie St. 422-1524 

Olive United Methodist Church 

108 California Av. Waipahu 622-1717, 621-8621 

Palolo United Methodist Church 
2106 Palolo Av. 737-8138 

Samoan Congregational Christian Church 

54 Westervelt St. Wahlawa 623-9848 

Samoan Congregational Christian Church 
602 Turner Av. 422-6113, 422-0366 

Samoan Congregational Christian Church of Honolulu 
616 N. School St. 537-1311 

Waianae United Methodist Church 

85-671 Farrington Highway, Waianae 696-4027 

Windward Samoan Congregational Christian Church 
41-665 Kumuhau St. 259-8124 



SAMOAN-OWNED STORES . 

'Aiga Minimart 

1242 School St. 841-3101 
Samoan tapes and food 

Tuli 's Tuli 's Waipahu 

517 N. Vineyard Blv. 533-3358 94-839 Farrington Hwy. 

Tapes. T-shirts 671-6380 

South Pacific Traders 

Liliha and King 237-8055 
Foods, t-shirts 

Polymite Store 

2219 North School St. 845-3527 
Samoan food, baked goods 
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APPENDIX C 



MEDIA REFERENCE 
(Current films, strips, slides, records, etc.) 



1. AMERICAN SAMOA: PARADISE LOST? color/sound/50 min. film F-1577 

University of Hawaii Sinclair Library 

A review of problems brought about by imposition of American values. 

2. CHILDREN OF SAMOA color/sound/20 min. film 

Library of Hawaii 

Samoan boys and girls are shown at work and at play in a Samoan 
village. Depicts tapa and mat making, kava ceremony, fishing, 
boatmaking, games, festivities, and a funeral. 

3. FA'ASAMOA: THE SAMOAN WAY. color/sound/30 min. film 

Hawaii Science Center (Bishop Museum). 

Samoan culture, as seen today, still retains many of the old 
Polynesian ways. Shows many aspects of contemporary Samoa, coupled 
with interesting scenery and lively music. 

4. ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. Doubleday Multimedia Inc. Super 8 mm. silent 

loop. Color. 14 in this series. Average 3 min each. 

Film Services of Hawaii, Honolulu 

Titles in this series that relate to Samoa include: 
Samoans Gather Food from the Forest 
Leisure Time Activities in an Island Village 
Fishing Industry in Polynesia 
Village Activities in the Islands of the Pacific 
Building a Thatched Roof Hut 

5. MARY PRITCHARD. color/sound/30 min. film 

Library of Hawaii 

Native Samoan Mary Pritchard demonstrates and explains in detail 
the making of tapa. 

6. TAPA MAKING, color/sound/15 min. F-936 

U.H. Sinclair Library 

Demonstrations and Explanations of the process of tapa making. 

7. POLYNESIAN CULTURE, color/sound/20 min. film 

Library of Hawaii 

Shows life of Samoans in detail— building homes, weaving mats, making 
canoes, cooking, fishing, farming, and dance. 

8. SAMOA/TAHITI color/sound/9 min. film 

Library of Hawaii 
Pan American travelog. 
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9. SAMOAN I SISIFO. color/sound/27 min. film F-119 
' U.H. Sinclair Library 

Travelog. 

10. WESTERN SAMOA, black and whi te/sound/16 min. film F-822 

U.H» Sinclair Library 

Shows rehearsed scenes of life, customs, and activities in 
Western Samoa: making copra, building a Samoan fale, a large 
cement church, driving cattle on horseback, harvesting papayas, 
tare, cacao, breadfruit, bananas, playing cricket, washing 
clothes, dancing. 

11. HOW TO MAKE SAMOAN PALUSAMI. Film strip FS-295 

U.H. Sinclair Library 

12. AFA - MAKING SAMOAN STYLE. Film strip FS-296 

U.H. Sinclair Library 

13. PREPARING LAUFALA THE SAMOAN WAY. Film strip FS-302 

U.Ho Sinclair Library 

14. GROWING TARO THE SAMOAN WAY. Film strip FS-303 

U.H. Sinclair Library 

(film strips 11-14 made at Church College of Hawaii, now 
Brigham Young University - Hawaii). 

15. SINA AND TUNA - A SAMOAN LEGEND. Kit: Tape & film strip Kit 107 

U.H. Sinclair Library 

Made by CCH (see # 14 above), 

16. A SAMOAN FAMILY IN WAIANAE. Kit: Tape & film strip Kit 49 

U.H. Sinclair Library 

General Assistance Center for the Pacific, College of Ed., UH. 

17. SAMOAN ORAL HISTORY, phonotape Tape 433 

U.H. Sinclair Library 

41 cassettes recorded in 1972-73 by John Chariot 

18. SAMOAN TRADITIONAL MUSIC, phonotape Tape 441 

U.H. Sinclair Library 

To accompany author's thesis with the same title 

19. SAMOAN HERITAGE SERIES, phonotape Tape 342 

U.H. Sinclair Library 

1 reel. Proceedings of May 26-27, 1972 Samoan Heritage Series 
includes: "The Village, The Guardian of Samoa" 
"The Family, the Heart of Samoa" 
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19. (cont.) 



"God, Chiefs, & Governers" 
"Land, Fine Mats & Dollars" 
"Housing, Where and How They Live" 
"Samoan In Hawaii Today" 
"Immigration; When and Why They Come" 
"Education - Challenge and Change" 
"Samoans in Labor Market" 

Samoan Heritage Series co-sponsored by University of Hawaii College 
of Continuing Education and Community Service; State (Hawaii) 
Foundation on Culture and the Arts; State Council on Samoan Heritage. 

20. THE SAMOAN WAY: FOLK SONGS OF SAMOA. Viking 563. tape; phonodisc 

U.H. Sinclair Library 

Spirited songs of Samoa 

21. POLYNESIAN ADVENTURE, color/sound/54 min. 

B.Y.U.- Hawaii Library 

Tell5 of the. life of the United States Marines and the Polynesians. 

22. THE BEST KEPT SECRET - WESTERN SAMOA, color/sound/16 min. 

Library of Hawaii 

Sine - poem illuminating the varied moods and beauties of Western 
Samoa from sunrise to sunset. People, traditional dances, and 
chants, kava ceremony, day at horse races, ladies cricket match, 
tourists, annual long boat races. 
Treiberg Films-1973 

23. SAMOA IS MY HOME, color/sound/25 min. 

Library of Hawaii 

A contemporary look at American Samoa. Western influences are 
apparent, but an enduring respect for the traditional way of 
life remains. Included are scenes of Flag Day celebration, 
boat building, mat weaving, dancing, repairing a fale, tapa 
making, as well as an extraordinary explanation of the matai 
system and kava ceremony. 1976. 

24. FAAFIAFIA! MAKE HAPPY! Viking, vp 286. 33 i/3 stero phonodisc 

House of Music, Honolulu 

Samoan songs covering much of Samoan daily life. 
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MEDIA RESOURCES 



Samoan Community Public Service Programs 
KNDI Radio 

Saturday, 8:00 a.m. - 8:30 a.m.. Rev. Neru Nu ^uiel i 'i ; The Samoan 
Voice of Prophecy (in Samoan). 

Sunday, 7:00 a.m. - 7:30 a.m.. Rev. T.K. Tilo, Voice of Christ Full 
Gospel Church (in Samoan). 

Sunday, 3:30 p.m. - 4:00 p.m.. Rev. Siupapa K. Vaovasa, First Samoan 
Assembly of God (in Samoan). 

Sunday, 7:00 p.m.. Rev. Sioele Puni, The Bible Says in Samoan, 
The Samoan Seventh-Day Adventist Church (in Samoan). 

KDEO Radio 

Sunday, 7:00 a.m. - 8:00 a.m., Fa'alepo Fa'alepo, Samoan Community 
Service and News (in Samoan). 

KHET-TV, Channel 11 
Thursday, 10:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m., Repeka Alaimoana Nu'usa, Coromunity 
announcements and interviews viith local and Samoan Figures (in Samoan). 
Repeka operates something of a referral center. 
Telephone: 955-7878 (KHET-TV) 





Ladies washing clothes in the village stream 
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APPENDIX D 



RECOMMENDED TEXTS ON THE SAMOAN LANGUAGE, CULTURE AND 

LANGUAGE TEACHING 



Key to Abbreviations 



B/B - Bilingual Bicultural Project, Hawaii. 

B.Y.U.-H - Briham Young University, Hawaii Campus 

ERRC - Brief annotations of source found in 

Ethnic Resource and Research Center Guide 
to Samoan Materials 

HAM - Hamilton Library, University of Hawaii 

PAC - Pacific Collection at Hamilton Library, 

University of Hawaii 

SL - Sinclair Library, University of Hawaii 

UH - University of Hawaii, Manoa Campus 

UH Lab School - University Laboratory School, College 

of Education, University of Hawaii 
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BOOKS - SAMOAN LANGUAGE 



Armstrong, R.G. HELPFUL SAMOAN SPEECHES. Apia, Samoa n Mission Press. 

Handbook of Samoan language. 44 pp. 1958? B.Y.U.-H. DU812.A7H4 Folio 
Bilingual/Bicultural Hawaii, CHALLENGE OF THE MASTERS. .Hawaii Multi-Cultural 

Awareness Project. B/B Project #300, 
Bilingual/Bicultural Dept. of Education American Samoa. LEGENDARY TALES OF 

SAMOA. B/B Project #302. 
Bilingual/Bicultural Project. PSALMS. American Samoa: Bilingual/Bicultural 

Project. B/B Project #309. 
Bilingual/Bicultural Project. TUSINUMERA 1, 2, 3, & 4. Hawaii. B/B Project. 
Brown, George. 1913, "Proverbs, phrases, and similes of the Samoans." 

In Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science. 

REPORT OF THE 1913 MEETING pp. 401-433. UH-PAC (ERRC) 
Bryant, Kenneth. 1971. CONVERSATIONAL SAMOAN. A textbook for in-country 

training prepared for Peace Corps. Program Samoan VII. Mulivai, 

Western Samoa. July-Sept. UH-PAC 
Buse, J.E. 1961. "Two Samoan Ceremonial SpeecheSo" SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND 

AFRICAN STUDIES. University of London, pp. 104-115. UH-PAC 
Campbell, Lilian. LESSONS IN SAMOA (Microwave format) Preliminary Draft. 

Hoolehua, Molokai. University of Hawaii Peace Corps Training Projects. 

1969. UH-PAC 

Churchward, Spencer. 1951. SAMOAN GRAMMAR. Spectator Publishing Co. Ltd. 
Melbourne. 2nd ed., revised and enlarged. (First published under title 
'A NEW SAMOAN GRAMMAR'). For the Methodist Church of Australasia, Samoa 
District. 

Department of Education, American Samoa. STORIES AND POEMS FOR FUN. 

Government of American Samoa. B/B Project #303. 

. 0 A TATOU TALA MA PESE. Am. Samoa: 

Dept. of Education. B/B Project #304. 
FAIRY TALES. Am. Samoa: Dept. of 

Education. B/B Project #305. 
. LEGENDARY TALES OF SAMOA. Am. Samoa: 

Dept. of Education. B/B Project #306. 
^ THE STORY OF JOSEPH (from the 

Bible). Am, Samoa: Dept. of Education. B/B Project #307. 
. TAGALOA. Am. Samoa: Dmt. of Education. 

B/B Project #324. C 

_ • _ . TALA I MANU 0 SAMOA MA TALA FA'AFAGOGO 

MATl ATUNiru I FAFO. Am. Samoa: Dept. of Education. B/B Project #326„ 
. 0 LE AMATAGA: TALA MAI KENESE. Am. 

Samoa: Dept. of Education. B/B Project #327. 

OLAGA I LE AIGA. Am. Samoa: Dept. of 

Education, Government of Samoa. B/B. Project #339. 
Department of Education. 0 PESE MA SOLO. Western Samoa: Dept. of Education. 

B/B Project #312. 

. 0 LE MAMA APAMEMEA. Western Samoa: Dept. of Education. 

B/B. Project #318. 

. 0 LE AIGA 0 SIONE. Western Samoa: Dept of Education. 

B/B Project #31"?: 

Herman (Brother). (Ed.) 1970. TALES OF ANCIENT SAMOA, (transj Marist Brothers' 
Old Boys Assc. 118 pp. UH-PAC 
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Hough. A. SAMOAN PHRASE BOOK. Samoa, Printing and Publishing Dept. of the 

London Missionary Society. 1924. UH 
. 0 LE FAAMATALAGA OF LE 6A6ANA SAMOA. 5th ed. Malua, Samoa, London 

RiTsion Press, 1945. 6th ed. Malua, Samoa, Malua Printing Press, 1972. UH 
lofi, Margaret, and Salu Reid. A HANDBOOK OF EXPRESSIONS IN SAMOAN AND 

ENGLISH. Hawaii Bilingual/Bicultural Project 1977. Dept. of Ed., Hawaii. 

26 vr, B/B,UH Lab School 
lofi, p yaret. MANU IS BRAVE - E LOTO MALOSI MANU. Hawaii Bilingual/ 

i;i.jltural Project 1977. Dept. of Ed., Hawaii. UH Lab School 
Johnson, Alan P. and Lillian E. Harmon. 1962. LET'S SPEAK SAMOAN. AN 

INTRODUCTION AND GUIDE TO THE SAMOAN LANGUAGE FOR MISSIONARIES OF THE 

-CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS. Pesega, Apia, Western 

Samoa. 558 pp. UH-PAC (ERRC) 
Knuebuhl, John. LA TATOU GAGANA. Government of American Samoa. Bilingual/ 

Bicultural Project of American Samoa, 1977. UH Lab School 
Larkin, Fanaafi (Ma'ia'i). 0 LE GAGANA SAMOA. 0 le faatulagaga 

0 le aoaoga o le Gagana Samoa i Aoga a le Malo o Samoa i Sisifo. Dept. of 

Education. Apia, Western Samoa. UH 
0 LE AIGA 0 SIONE. Apia, Western Samoa, Ofisa e 

saunia Tusi Aoga, Matagaluega o Aoaoga. 1966. UH 
. 0 LE FAGAFAO 0 MIKI. Apia, Western Samoa, Ofisa e 

saunia Tusi Aoga, Matagaluega 0 Aoaoga, 1966. UH 
. 0 LE AIGA 0 TAU. Apia, Western Samoa, Ofisd e 

saunia Tusi Aoga, Matagaluega o Aoaoga, 1967. UH 
. SOLO MA TAULOTO. Apia, Western Samoa, Schools 

Publication Division, Dept. of Education. 1971. UH 
Mailo, Antonio. 0 MANU 0 LE FA'ATOAGA A AITU. Washington: Seattle Public 

Schools. B/B Project #316. 

. 0 FUA 0 LE FA'ATOAGA A SAUAI. Washington: Seattle Public 
Z Schools. B/B Project #317. 

Marsack, C.G. 1962. TEACH YOURSELF SAMOAN. McKay, 1962 S. 7 pp. UH (ERRC) 
Mayer, John F. SAMOAN LANGUAGE. A MANUAL FOR THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF THE 
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